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Counseling and Psychology 


Counseling and counseling psychology appear to be viable for there is much ferment. 
Counselor education has been the most most yeasty but counseling psychology has also 
had its moments of liveliness. These shifts, moves, retorts found many counselors and 
counselor psychologists uncertain as to which side they were on and puzzled about the 
objections that have been raised to proposed changes. 


Change, whether proposed by minority or majority, will always result in resistance. 
Change is painful. Standards, functions, professional content change constantly of course 
but when the new is proposed formally it is almost always in unfamiliar and uncomfort- 
able directions. Reasons can always be found why the change should not be now—the 
danger is that the “now resistance” will not be seen for what it really is, a cry for time to 
digest the uneasy new. One must become accustomed to the shock of any change before 
the quality of the change can be evaluated. 


Another source of confusion is the connotation of the word “psychologist.” In an 
academic sense not all psychologists are located in departments of psychology. Psycholo- 
gists—those prepared as such—may teach in education, sociology, or the medical school, 
or may serve on the staff of the personnel department. Psychology taught by psycholo- 
gists will certainly continue to be a strong emphasis in counselor education and will 
doubtless become more so. So psychologists have an interest in this field. It should be 
clear however that psychologists who know little or nothing of schools as such should 
be modest in their statements on the education of school counselors. 


Confusion in the use of the terms “counselor” and “counseling psychologist” also 
reaps a bitter harvest. The former is the older and more inclusive term, the latter the 
more recent. Although those working in schools tend to appropriate the word to them- 
selves, this is unrealistic. A counselor, at any one of several levels of preparation may 
work in any one of many settings. The word, like the similarly inclusive word “person- 
nel,” is clarified when it is preceded by an adjective—“school counselor,” “college coun- 
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selor,” “industrial counselor,” etc. 


A counseling psychologist is a counselor who in his preparation has completed the 
doctorate work or its equivalent. He may choose to call himself a counselor, he may 
work in any of many settings, including schools. If he titles himself “counseling psycholo- 
gist” or “psychologist” he must meet the psychologist certification provisions of his state 
(where such exist), or the standards of his professional association. Similarily if anyone, 
including a counseling psychologist, wishes to become a “school counselor,” he must 
meet the state certification standards for that vocation (where such exist). 


Rather than resist change or worry over titles, it would behoove us to appreciate 
how many vocations are subsumed under counselor and counseling psychology and to 
make sure that our own communication about any one of these is specific and clear in 
meaning. More constructive too would be an awareness of some of the emerging voca- 
tions in this field. Take, for example, the counselor of adults who serves those who need 
in these changing times to rethink their life goals, their self understanding, their educa- 
tional needs, their vocational future. There is a future too for the family counselor, the 
psychologically and culturally equipped consultant to the family, who may serve in the 
area of self perceptions and interpersonal relations as the medical practitioner serves 
each member of the family medically. These newer development in ways of service 
should capture our attention and we would then have less time to quibble over our con- 
fusion in terms and the threat to our own small empires. 


CGW 
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Research on Instruments Used by Counselors 


in Vocational Guidance 


by Leona E. Tyler* 
University of Oregon 


Vocational counselors are primarily in- 
terested in two kinds of measuring instru- 
ments—tests of aptitudes and interests. The 
use of such tests became an established 
part of the technology of vocational guid- 
ance some thirty years ago. At that time 
there was much enthusiasm for these tests 
on the part of applied psychologists and 
the general public. Research on the in- 
struments and the traits they were designed 
to measure flourished. It looked as though 
in a few years counselors might have at 
their disposal a fairly complete set of 
well-validated methods for assessing the 
traits required for success and satisfaction 
in at least the major varieties of occupa- 
tions. 

During that period clear, unambiguous 
evidence was presented that tests increase 
the effectiveness of vocational guidance. 
Primarily it came from a series of studies 
in Great Britain, the largest of which, in 
Birmingham, involved 1600 young people 
who left school at 14 to go to work (Hunt 
and Smith, 1945). All of these subjects 
were followed up after a two-yeai interval, 
and 600 of them were followed up after 
a four-year interval. Several criteria of 
occupational adjustment were used. The 
comparison of the experimental group in 
which vocational tests were used with the 
control group in which they were not gave 
clear, significant results. Outcomes were 
more favorable in the cases of those coun- 
seled with tests. 

In spite of this initial enthusiasm and 
this clear evidence that the goal of the 
research effort was worthwhile, there seems 

1Abridged version of a paper given at a con- 


ference on guidance research held at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, January 25-29, 1961. 


to have been a considerable decline in 
basic and applied research in this field. 
Why should this decline have occurred? 


Problems in the Use of Aptitude Tests 


Let us look first at the research on apti- 
tude testing for evidence as to why the 
enthusiasm of counseling psychologists for 
research in this area has diminished. One 
landmark is the Ghiselli monograph pub- 
lished in 1955, The Measurement of Oc- 
cupational Aptitude. This exhaustive survey 
of the literature brought out some disturb- 
ing facts: (a) that correlations between all 
varieties of aptitude tests and the criteria 
they might be expected to predict, on the 
average, are rather low; (b) that these 
cnrrelations vary a great deal from study 
to study; and (c) that correlations with 
training criteria are not related to corre- 
lations with proficiency criteria, for the 
same test. What these findings seem to 
mean for the counselor is that any given 
test predicts a criterion inaccurately if at 
all, that whether a person’s score is sig- 
nificant or not depends upon the situation 
he gets into in the unpredictable future, 
and that even if a high score forecasts 
success in a training program it does not 
have anything to say about his success 
in the work to which training leads. 

The failure of Thorndike and Hagen 
(1959) to demonstrate much correlation be- 
tween aptitude measures and occupational 
criteria in their follow-up study of Air 
Force personnel reinforced such pessimistic 
conclusions. 

The second kind of research contributing 
to the general decline of interest in apti- 
tudes and aptitude testing grew out of 
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the development of batteries based on 
factor analysis. When this line of work 
was initiated by the Thurstones in the 
1930’s it seemed likely that with a small 
number of tests of relatively “pure” traits 
it would be possible to measure aptitude 
for a large number of specific occupations. 
The results of this kind of research have 
also proved disappointing. There seem to 
be many more primary abilities than we 
anticipated. Simplification of the structure 
with which we work has not occurred. 
Furthermore, these tests have not been 
generally effective in making differential 
predictions. 

In many instances, these batteries were 
placed on the market for general use before 
proper evidence with regard to predictive 
validity had been obtained. Such evidence 
as was obtained indicated that most of 
the separate tests were to some extent 
related to all of the criteria. There was the 
same variation from place to place and 
from group to group that Ghiselli had 
shown for aptitude tests in general. The 
GATB is a possible exception. It is, per- 
haps, the most promising present instru- 
ment of this type (APGA, 1957). 


Critical Analysis of Aptitude Research 
How shall we reconcile clearcut evidence 
that tests add to the effectiveness of voca- 
tional guidance with equally clearcut evi- 
dence that they do not predict anything? 
There are at least two possible kinds of 
answer, and they may point the way to 
kinds of research that would be fruitful. 
For one thing, we may have been se- 
duced by the correlational method into 
drawing unwarranted conclusions. Studies 
from the early Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research days to Thorndike 
and Hagen’s recent effort indicate that oc- 
cupational groups can be differentiated 
from one another on the basis of measured 
aptitudes even though degree of success 
within the occupation cannot be predicted. 
It may be that there are threshold effects 
producing this differentiation. We know 
with a fair degree of certainty, for example, 
that a boy with an IQ of 90 will not be 


admitted to a first-rate college, or that if 
he should through some improbable set 
of circumstances get in, he will not last 
long. Is it not conceivable that a similar 
kind of relationship holds for most of the 
special talents and aptitudes we have meas- 
ured? A minimum amount of the trait in 
question may be essential if the person 
is to function at all in a situation with 
special demands. If he possesses that mini- 
mum, how successful he is may depend 
upon what else he has to go with it. In 
the days when investigators entered their 
figures on scatter-plots and looked at these 
while they ground out the correlations, 
such differences between the predictive 
value of low, medium, and high scores 
would have become apparent. Feeding the 
figures into today’s high-speed computers 
will not show them up. Correlation has 
become too easy. 

Another possible way of reconciling 
what appear to be discordant findings is 
to pay more attention to the actual decision 
processes involved in a person’s utilization 
of his abilities. It may be that aptitudes 
are related to vocational outcomes only 
if they are known and the knowledge is 
used in the making of vocational decisions. 
No counseling was involved in the Thorn- 
dike and Hagen study. The relationships 
in which we as guidance workers are really 
interested may be those between test scores 
and personal decisions, on the one hand, 
and decisions and outcomes, on the other. 
The middle term may be the essential 
one. 


The Status of Research on Interest Tests 


How do we stand with regard to interest 
measurement? The research carried on with 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank dur- 
ing the last decade by Strong himself, by 
the Minnesota group, Darley and Hagenah 
(1955), Layton (1958), and others, and by 
McArthur (1954) has made it more and 
more evident that this test is an extremely 
useful tool for assessing aspects of a per- 
son’s total motivational pattern that 
determine what kind of occupational situa- 
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tion he will find congenial. Persons who 
make choices in line with their Strong 
scores stay with the occupations chosen; 
persons who make choices that are out 
of line with their Strong scores tend as 
time passes to shift away from the first 
field chosen, and often to shift to some- 
thing closer to the Strong picture. Further- 
more, these interest patterns are remark- 
ably stable over long time intervals. 

The Strong, however, is not altogether 
satisfactory for use in counseling at the 
high school level. For one thing, it is 
difficult to score. Second, it is geared pri- 
marily to the occupations at the profes- 
sional and managerial level and ordinarily 
does not have much relevance for non- 
college students. Third, the possibility of 
interest change during the adolescent years 
must always be considered. 

Research is in progress that may handle 
some of these difficulties, but it is not 
immediately applicable. Clark has been 
working for years on an interest test that 
will differentiate occupational groups at 
the skilled trades level (1961). Kuder’s new 
Preference Record: Occupational is de- 
signed on the same pattern as the Strong, 
with scoring keys made up of items that 
differentiate occupational groups. It is not 
difficult to score. However, the body of 
information about what actually happens 
to people who make different kinds and 
patterns of scores—the kind of information 
that makes the Strong so valuable—has not 
yet accumulated for this latest of the Kuder 
tests. The interest change problem has 
been attacked by several investigators, but 
no clear answer is in sight. During the 
high school years from 14 to 18, most 
students change their Strong patterns very 
little, but a minority show extreme shifts. 
One of my students and I discovered in 
working with our longitudinal data 
(Dunkleberger and Tyler, 1961) that what 
differences there are between the two 


groups on the California Psychological In- — 


ventory are in favor of the changers rather 
than those who are stable. Dunkleberger 
suggests that we do some thinking about 
interest development rather than interest 
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stability. For testing purposes we would 
like to have everybody stay as he is over 
long periods of time, but if we are inter- 
ested in the people rather than the re- 
liability coefficients, we may wish to 
encourage changes of interests in many 
individual adolescents if we can. 

The main standby for interest testing 
in the high school is the Kuder Preference 
Record: Vocational. The trouble with this 
test is that there has not been as much 
improvement in the background of infor- 
mation upon which interpretations must 
be based as one would wish. Occupational 
norms are still based on inadequate num- 
bers and samples. Follow-up data are 
scanty. 

There are some fundamental criticisms 
that can be made of the whole approach 
to interest testing we have been using. 
For one thing, neither the Strong nor the 
Kuder gives a person much insight into the 
sources of his reactions to specific things. 
He might well say: “So I have a high 
score on the Persuasive scale. So what? 
What does this really mean?” This becomes 
a particularly troublesome thing when we 
are dealing with a student who gets a 
“flat” profile on the Strong or a Kuder 
profile with no outstandingly high or low 
scores. It is clear that he is not much like 
typical people in any of the occupational 
groups that have been studied. But he 
still must make choices, live his life the 
best way he can. We need techniques of 
identifying what kinds of things he wants 
and seeks, what his values are and where 
they conflict. 

The other fundamental difficulty with 
existing instruments is that they tend to 
perpetuate the status quo. Scores and 
norms for physicians, for example, indicate 
how much a young person resembles the 
kind of physicians we now have rather 
than the kind we might like to see medical 
schools turn out in the future. This is 
one of the reasons that we must be careful 
about taking any interest score too serious- 
ly. The person it disqualifies from a given 
occupation may be the innovator who could 
have helped change the shape of the occu- 
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pation itself. It is probably a good thing 
for the future of society to have in every 
occupational group some persons who 
score C for it on the Strong. 


The Need for Developmental Data 


For both aptitude and interest tests, we 
feel the lack of developmental data. When 
we try to assess developmental level in 
any areas except those of intelligence and 
achievement, we do not have the tools 
we need. As one goes through the section 
of the Buros Yearbook on Vocational Tests, 
one finds that with a few exceptions like 
the Minnesota Clerical, tests designed for 
adults do not furnish any information about 
what to expect of 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th graders, whereas those designed for 
use in high school do not furnish any 
information about the performance of 
adults in various occupational groups. The 
recently published high school norms for 
the GATB (Droege, 1960) should be of 
considerable value here. We need solid 
evidence about the shape of the typical 
growth curve for each of the special apti- 
tudes and varieties of interest that have 
been identified and evidence as to the 
age at which its development is complete. 

A related area for research is in the 
effects of various kinds of education, home 
environment, and specific experiences on 
the growth of special kinds of interests 
and aptitudes. Very little exploration has 
been carried on in this field. Studies could 
be set up using as independent variables 
conditions boys and girls are quite likely 
to be exposed to, such as shop courses, 
music lessons, or the trial-and-error efforts 
a boy makes to keep his $50 Plymouth 
running. As things stand now, we do not 
know how to allow for such experience 
in interpreting test scores or whether or 
not we can accelerate the growth of some 
ability related to a person’s interests by 
arranging for him to obtain such experi- 
ence. 

Still another important research need, 
if we are to think in developmental terms, 
is for measures of general vocational 
maturity or readiness to make certain kinds 
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of choices. Super and his associates have 
been doing interesting things at Columbia, 
but their findings have not been translated 
into techniques and instruments to be used 
by guidance workers in general. 

Finally, we need to give more attention 
to the development of girls. Counselors 
would generally agree that all of our exist- 
ing instruments are more suitable for boys 
than for girls, and that helping girls make 
plans that will lead to satisfying and so- 
cially useful lives is in many ways more 
difficult than helping boys. Research 
workers have a tendency to bypass this 
problem by using only male subjects. It 
is time we took some steps to bring our 
knowledge of the vocational development 
of girls at least up to level of what we 
know about boys. 


Some Promising New Approaches 

We have considered the extension of 
existing lines of research—the accumulation 
of minimum scores in order to facilitate 
decisions as to the probability that a given 
person can qualify at all for a given occu- 
pation; the study of the development of 
aptitudes and interests from childhood to 
maturity; the analysis of circumstances 
leading to interest change or to increases 
in a certain kind of aptitude. Let us look 
now at some ideas upon which new kinds 
of research structure may be built. 

One such concept that may represent a 
possible break-through in aptitude research 
has been put forward recently by Ghiselli 
(1960). What he has been attempting with 
some success is the prediction of predicta- 
bility. He has discovered that it is possible 
to devise an independent measure of how 
predictable each of the individuals in a 
group is with regard to a certain criterion 
measure. If members of the group are 
classified on the basis of this predictability 
index, the correlation between aptitude test 
and criterion for the predictable subgroup 
is much higher than that customarily ob- 
tained. For the unpredictable subgroup it 
is in the neighborhood of zero. In the most 
recently reported study he has shown that 
when two tests are about equally corre- 
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lated with a criterion, some members of 
a group may be predictable from the first, 
others from the second. Sorting them out 
on the basis of predictability measures and 
using the appropriate test in each case 
increases validity coefficients to a startling 
extent. A similar finding with the Strong 
test has been reported by Fredericsen 
(Fredericsen & Melville, 1954; Fredericsen 
& Gilbert, 1960). 

So far these techniques make more of 
a contribution to selection than they do 
to guidance, since the Ghiselli predictabil- 
ity scores are specific to a particular test- 
criterion combination. But it would seem 
to be possible to develop more general 
measures of predictability for certain main 
kinds of criteria and tests. We would then 
have the basis for three kinds of answer 
to questions that arise in the course of 
vocational planning—“Yes,” “No,” and 
“Cannot Say.” 

“Choices within Limits”: an 
Alternative to Trait Concepts 

Another line of thinking that seems 
promising is to get away from trait con- 
cepts and develop new formulations of the 
counselor’s task and new noncorrelational 
ways of describing what tests will do. 

At each stage of his development a per- 
son is confronted with the necessity of 
making choices within limits. Some of the 
limits are set by heredity, some by what 
and how much has been learned at pre- 
vious developmental stages, some by the 
attitudes and concepts the person has about 
himself and the possible roles he might 
play. The counselor’s job is to facilitate 
these choices upon which the course of 
the client’s future development depends. 
He can do this in one or more of several 
possible ways, and these will vary from 
case to case. What some clients need is 
help with the limit setting. They are not 
sure what the limiting factors are, or they 
face a situation in which there really are 
not enough limits. Too many things are 
possible. This is the difficulty, for example, 
with some unusually bright students from 
families affluent enough to give them any 
kind and amount of education they wish. 
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What other clients need is help with 
the location and formulation of promising 
alternative courses of action. They know 
only in a vague, unstructured way what 
they want and cannot really make choices 
until the lines of the pattern become 
sharper. 


What still other clients need is help with 
specific plans for the carrying out of 
choices they have made. All kinds of edu- 
cational, avocational, and social situations 
in which learning may occur can be con- 
sidered here. 


What still other clients need is help in 
expanding the area within limits that are 
too constrictive. Many rehabilitation clients 
are in this position. So many things are 
ruled out by the addition of a disability 
to all the limiting factors in existence before 
that the person has no promising alternative 
to choose. This may involve the revision 
of constricting attitudes or the learning 
of skills the person might have acquired 
during a previous developmental stage but 
did not. 

Such a conceptual scheme can clarify 
what counselors are trying to do. It may 
be more workable than classifications based 
on particular varieties of problems—voca- 
tional, social-emotional, and the like. It 
suggests a need for special kinds of in- 
struments and particular kinds of informa- 
tion about them. Aptitude tests serve 
mainly to help a person find out what 
his limits are. To use them this way we 
need the kind of information referred to 
earlier—cutting scores rather than correla- 
tions. The question is: Does Henry have 
enough academic aptitude to understand 
what is being presented in the classrooms 
at Philosoph University? If he has, the 
degree of success he achieves may well 
depend primarily on other qualities besides 
academic aptitude—motivation, study hab- 
its, perseverance. If he hasn't, however, 
none of these valuable traits can do him 
any good in this particular situation. Or, 
to cite another example, the question may 
be: Does Lucille have a good enough sense 
of pitch so that she can ever hope to 
play the violin at all? If so, how fine a 
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performer she becomes will depend on how 
hard she works, how good she is at dis- 
criminating musical patterns accurately, 
and many other factors. Academic aptitude 
in the one case, pitch discrimination in 
the other, are minimum essentials, neces- 
sary but not sufficient characteristics. 


Needless to say, this kind of thinking 
will have to be done on the basis of 
probabilities or relative frequencies rather 
than absolute standards. Such thinking is 
already being done in many areas. Person- 
nel psychologists have been using cutting 
scores and expectancy tables for years. 
The GATB test is designed to pick up 
combinations of scores that are above es- 
tablished minima rather than to predict 
the degree of success a person will achieve. 
The recommendation is that we begin to 
use these ideas more consistently in coun- 
seling—to ask the question: Is this alterna- 
tive possible for this person? rather than 
the question: How good is he at this kind 
of work?P—and that we collect research 
data that will give us fairly precise answers 
to the first sort of question. 


New Approaches to Interest Testing 


As indicated above, we need more de- 
velopmental data on interests. I hope to 
have a publication on my own develop- 
mental study ready this year, although its 
inadequacies are by now very apparent 
to me. The kind of pattern I think I see 
in the data, however, is of some interest. 
What I would now hypothesize is that 
during early and middle childhood differ- 
ential interest patterns are not very im- 
portant. Children like all sorts of things 
—go off in many directions, simultaneously 
or successively. Sometime between the 
ages of ten and fourteen, consistent in- 
terest patterns begin to take shape. From 
then on they tend to perpetuate them- 
selves, although changes of some kinds in 
some individuals are not uncommon. As 
has been recommended for aptitudes, we 
need to study both the general develop- 
mental process and the effects certain par- 
ticular situations and experiences have on 
it. 
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Another problem that challenges us is the 
analysis of the complex combination of 
motives we are now lumping together and 
calling vocational interests. There has been 
a good deal of discussion as to what in- 
terest tests measure, but much of it has 
been based on the assumption that a score 
reflects one kind of psychological variable. 
I have become convinced that this assump- 
tion is unsound. Furthermore, what one 
person means when he says “I like land- 
scape gardening” may not be the same as 
what the next person means. It is these 
individual motives that are important for 
counselors and we cannot get at them by 
simply looking at interest scores. 


I have been trying out a sorting and 
labeling technique with interest items. The 
subject is first asked to classify them into 
those he does not see as possibilities for 
him and those he sees as possible choices. 
The conceptual framework outlined earlier 
is involved here. The first step is to identify 
the limits within which his choices operate. 
The second step is to ask him to break 
up both the positive and the negative sets 
into subsets of items that go together in 
his mind. When he has finished this task, 
I ask him to tell me what each subgroup 
represents, 

This procedure produces a large amount 
of complex data about individual motiva- 
tions for each person. The difficulty in 
working with it has been to bring some 
kind of order into it—to find how reliable 
and how valid the obtained picture of the 
individual is. The amount and kinds of 
variability from person to person are al- 
most unbelievable when one remembers 
that all these qualitative differences are 
based on the Like-Dislike differentiation 
a subject makes in filling out an interest 
inventory. Several separate studies are in 
progress and should be ready to report 
within a year or two. 

This kind of research and the develop- 
mental study have led me to believe that 
one main line of differentiation may be 
between simple affective reactions and 
values. A person may say “I like chemis- 
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try” simply because he has taken it in 
high school and enjoyed the activities in 
the laboratory or he may say “I like chemis- 
try” because he seeks the combination of 
high status in the community and service 
to humanity that a career in medicine rep- 
resents, and he knows that courses in 
chemistry are essential parts of the educa- 
tion that leads to this goal. We cannot 
tell by looking at his L response which he 
means. The sorting procedure I have been 
trying is one way of getting at such dif- 
ferences. There may be better ways. 


In Summary 


We need aptitude tests on the basis of 
which valid decisions can be made, interest 
tests that show why as well as what, and 
developmental studies of the meaning of 
both kinds of instruments in the lives of 
all kinds of persons counselors hope to 
serve. 


Received March 8, 1961. 
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Perceptions of Occupations As a Function of 


Titles and Descriptions 


Samuel H. Osipow? 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Recently there have been a number of 
attempts to use occupational titles in the 
study of career development. One such at- 
tempt has used attitudes toward career 
titles as a means of personality assessment 
(Holland, 1958; 1960; 1961). Another ex- 
amined the occupational perceptions of a 
group homogeneous in interests and goals 
(McCabe, 1960). A third studied the 
images held by college students of several 
highly visible occupations (O'Dowd & 
Beardslee, 1960). The results of these 
studies suggest that there is a wealth of 
stimulus value in occupational names that 
would be worthwhile developing. For ex- 
ample, the problem of the degree to which 
career choices are influenced by the per- 
ceptions of occupational titles is of signifi- 
cance to the counselor. Also of interest is 
the degree to which these initial percep- 
tions are altered by additional information, 
even of a minimal nature. The present 
experiment was designed to study the role 
that job titles in interaction with descrip- 
tions play in occupational perceptions. 

The Dollard and Miller (1950) formula- 
tion of the cue-producing properties of 
labels may be used in investigating the 
stimulus value of occupational names. For 
example, Di Vesta and Bossart (1958) 
found that attitudes toward an issue varied 
depending upon whether the issue was 
identified to the Ss as either an economic, 
ethical, or social situation. Since career 
preferences may be considered to be spe- 
cialized forms of attitudes, it would seem 
reasonable to expect that attitudes toward 


1This study was conducted while the author 
was at the University of Wisconsin. 


careers would be influenced in a similar 
manner. That is, the associative compon- 
ents of job titles should influence resulting 
job preferences. 


The Problem 


To test the assumptions of the just pre- 
ceding sentence, it was predicted that Ss 
would differ in their attitudes toward a 
pair of specific job titles (for the same 
occupation) when no job description was 
available. The specific prediction was that 
these differences would hold along the 
evaluative, potency, and activity dimen- 
sions of meaning. Since the addition of the 
same description for both job titles should 
reduce the difference between the sub- 
sequent associative components, it was also 
predicted that these differences in atti- 
tudes would not exist along the potency 
and activity dimensions of meaning when 
job descriptions were given; the difference 
in attitude along the evaluative dimension 
was predicted to persist under “description” 
conditions because this dimension was ex- 
pected to be present mainly in the job title 
rather than the description. 


Method 


Ss were 96 university students enrolled 
in an adolescent psychology course. (Six 
additional Ss were discarded for failure to 
use the questionnaire properly.) They were 
first given preliminary instructions in the 
use of the semantic differential (Osgood, 
Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). They were 
then instructed to respond to the polar 
words on the questionnaire as they felt 
the words described the job in question. 
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There were 15 semantic differential items 
to which they were to respond, five loaded 
on the evaluative dimension of meaning, 
five loaded on the potency dimension, and 
five on the activity dimension (Osgood, 
et al., 1957). The following are examples 
of evaluative, potency, and activity items 


respectively: 
re ES im... dirty 
large «0.2.0.0... tte. small 
ST tte slow 


Ss were randomly divided into four 
groups of 24 students each. Group I evalu- 
ated the job of building superintendent 
with no description, Group II rated build- 
ing superintendent with a description, 
Group III rated janitor without a descrip- 
tion, and Group IV responded to janitor 
with a description. The descriptions used 
were identical and were based on those 
given for these occupations in the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles (1949). Con- 
sequently, the only difference between the 
stimuli presented to Groups II and IV was 
in the title, as was the only difference be- 
tween the stimuli given to Groups I and 
III. Comparisons of the ratings made by 
Groups I and III would provide informa- 
tion about the differences in perception 
stimulated by the two job titles alone, while 
comparisons of ratings of Groups II and IV 
would allow inferences to be drawn about 
the effect of the identical job descriptions 
on perceptions of the two job titles. 


Results 

Table 1 summarizes the analysis of vari- 
ance based on the responses of the four 
groups along the three dimensions of mean- 
ing. It can be seen that a significant differ- 
ence in rating occurred along the evalua- 
tive dimension. ) 

The results of a comparison of the in- 
dividual group means in evaluative rating 
are shown in Table 2. The mean evaluative 
rating given by Group I differed signifi- 
cantly from those ratings given by Groups 
II, II, and IV at the .05 level of confi- 
dence. The results of the Bartlett test for 
homogeneity of variance indicated that the 
samples came from a population with a 
common variance. 


Table 1 
Analysis of Variance of Evaluative 
Activity, and Potency Meaning 














Dimension Source df MS F p 
Evaluative Between 
Groups 8 66038 526 <.01 
Within 
Groups 92 1255 — — 
Total Ss — — = 
Activity Between 
Groups 8 30.94 2.66 >.05 
Within 
Groups 92 1148 — — 
Total 9g — _ ae 
Potency Between 
Groups 8 44.78 16.83 <.01 
Within 
Groups 92 266 — _ 
Total sg — ani sage 
Table 2 


Difference Between Group Means 
on the Evaluative Dimension 











Group I Il IV 
I *3.84 *2.46 *3.34 
II —_ 1.38 0.50 
Ii — — 0.88 





*Significant at the .05 level. 


Turning back to Table 1 and examining 
the F for the analysis of variance for the 
potency dimension, it can be seen that it is 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
Here, however, the results of the Bartlett 
test suggested that the population variances 
differed. This means that the population 
variances may have contributed to the over- 
all mean differences that were found. Lind- 
quist (1953) suggests that where the 
heterogeneity of variance is not extreme 
the F ratio may still be valid, provided the 
underestimation of the probability that re- 
sults is taken into account. However, the 
ordinary ¢ test would not be equally valid. 
Consequently, the differences between the 
means of the groups were tested with the 
Cochran-Cox test (1950). This method was 
the basis of the significance tests shown 
in Table 3, which compares the differences 
in group means on the potency dimension. 
It may be seen that Group I differed sig- 
nificantly from Groups III and IV, and that 
the mean potency rating by Group II dif- 
fered from that of Group III at the .05 
level of confidence. 
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Table 3 


Difference Between Group Means 
on the Potency Dimension 











Group I Il IV 
I 0.67 *3.08 *1.92 
II a *2.41 1.25 
III — — 1.16 





*Significant at the .05 level. 


Discussion 

It was predicted that Ss would differ in 
their attitudes toward a specific pair of job 
titles when no description was provided. 
Differences were found under “no descrip- 
tion” conditions along the potency and 
evaluative dimensions but not along the 
activity dimension. The direction of the 
difference on the potency and evaluative 
dimensions suggests that building super- 
intendent is perceived as a more potent 
(illustrated by such words as large, strong, 
heavy, thick, and deep) and positive (clean, 
honest, valuable, pleasant, and fragrant) 
job than is janitor. 

It was also predicted that the differences 
in attitude would not exist along the po- 
tency and activity dimensions when de- 
scriptions were given but that the differ- 
ence along the evaluative dimension would 
persist. This prediction was not confirmed. 
Instead, the findings indicate that, along 
the potency and evaluative dimensions, the 
descriptions eliminated the difference in 
perception that apparently existed as a re- 
sult of the titles alone. 

It is interesting to note that building 
superintendent was perceived more nega- 
tively along the evaluative dimension when 
a description was given than when it was 
not. This suggests that the title itself pro- 
vided some desirable cues which were 
counterbalanced in the group that received 
the description. This might also indicate 
that a more accurate perception existed for 
the work of janitor than for building 
superintendent. 

These results suggest that the semantic 
differential method may be useful in the 
study of occupations. The counselor might 
use it as an aid in understanding his 


clients. Furthermore, the analysis of oc- 
cupations along the dimensions of mean- 
ing could provide useful occupational 
information; however, an atlas related to 
the meaning of careers along the lines of 
the occupational images described by 
O’Dowd and Beardslee (1960) would be 
essential. The findings also suggest the 
hypothesis that vocational choice behavior 
is likely to be influenced by the perception 
of the verbal labels used to identify jobs. 


Summary 

The semantic differential was used to 
test the prediction that differences in atti- 
tudes toward a pair of specific job titles 
for the same occupation would exist when 
no job description was provided and that 
these differences would persist along the 
evaluative dimension of meaning alone 
when descriptions were provided. 

Ninety-six students in adolescent psy- 
chology were instructed to rate one of 
two jobs on 15 pairs of polar words. Half 
the Ss had descriptions for the jobs, half 
did not. 

Differences in attitude toward the job 
titles were found on the evaluative and 
potency dimensions of meaning under “no 
description” conditions. Neither of these 
differences appeared under “description” 
conditions. 

The results suggest that there are likely 
to be differences in perceptions of careers 
along various dimensions of meaning when 
the stimuli are presented in the form of 
specific job titles. The results further sug- 
gest that these differences may be reduced 
by the presentation of minimal occupa- 
tional descriptions. 


Received May 29, 1961. 
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Vocational Development and Reference Groups 


Robert G. Hadley and William V. Levy 
VA Center, Los Angeles, California 


The purpose of this paper is to bring 
together and consider jointly two separate 
bodies of theoretical formulation which 
have a meeting ground of interest in a 
common behavioral domain. 


Vocational Development 


Most counseling psychologists probably 
have at least a speaking acquaintance with 
Donald Super’s theory of vocational de- 
velopment (1957). Vocational development 
is seen as the continuous process which 
includes the child’s first impressions of the 
world of work, the adolescent’s narrowing- 
down of the field of possible vocational 
alternatives, and the forces which lead the 
adult to remain in or move from his cur- 
rent job or occupation. Super relies heavily 
on the “self concept” as an organizing 
thread. He traces the growth, modification, 
and implementation of the self concept 
throughout the formative and productive 
occupational life of the individual. 


Reference Group Theory 

Probably somewhat less familiar to a 
group of counseling psychologists is refer- 
ence group theory. Central in the develop- 
ment of this body of formulation have been 
social psychologists such as Sherif (1953), 
Newcomb (1950), Centers (1949), and Kel- 
ley (1952), and sociologists such as Merton 
and Rossi (1957), Shibutani (1955), and 
Turner (1955; 1956). These authors have 
given much attention to the problem of 
whether groups influence an individual's 
attitudes and behavior; and, if so, under 
what circumstances this influence is par- 
ticularly effective. In addition, there is the 
question of the manner in which this in- 
fluence is exercised. Initially, the studies 
which were undertaken were concerned 


exclusively with the influence of a group 
on its membership. Limitations in this re- 
stricted focus became immediately appar- 
ent because group influences on nonmem- 
bers and outside influences on group mem- 
bers were recognized as common occur- 
rences from a common-sense standpoint 
(Newcomb, 1950). 

It has been posited that reference groups 
serve two quite different types of function 
(Kelley, 1952). Groups which are in a posi- 
tion to set and enforce standards serve 
“normative” function, while groups that in- 
dividuals use as a standard or as a compari- 
son point for self-evaluation serve a “com- 
parison” function. The question has been 
raised as to whether “groups to which men 
aspire” should be considered as a third 
usage (Shibutani, 1955). It has been well 
argued, however, that this usage does not 
substantially differ from the first usage . 
(Turner, 1956). The attainment of member- 
ship in groups is almost always contingent 
on meeting some standards. 

One individual will usually have many 
reference groups, differing in importance 
as standards of comparison and/or as 
sources of standards, values, or perspec- 
tives, and differing in significance in various 
behavior domains (Turner, 1956), The adop- 
tion of the standards, norms, or values of 
some reference groups may be “tentative” 
rather than complete; i.e., an individual 
may not internalize these standards as his 
own, although they form a part of the 
context within which he behaves. 

Both the “comparison” and “normative” 
reference-group functions may but need 
not be served by the same groups. However, 
they have in common psychological orienta- 
tion of the individual toward the group 
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such that the group becomes a potential 
influencing agent. 

The relation of reference groups to at- 
titudes has been given considerable atten- 
tion in recent research (e.g. Centers, 1949; 
Charters & Newcomb, 1952; Siegel & Sie- 
gel, 1957). Newcomb’s (1943) Bennington 
College women who were most closely tied, 
socially, to the college community, tended 
to adopt the “liberal” attitudes characteris- 
tic of that community, while those more 
closely tied to their family social milieux 
tended to retain the “conservative” attitudes 
characteristic of those milieux. Centers 
(1949), in a survey of a cross-section of the 
adult white male population, found that 
attitudes were more closely related to class 
“identification” rather than objectively- 
determined social class membership. That 
is, persons who are “objectively” working 
class but consider themselves middle class 
will show middle-class attitudes rather than 
working-class attitudes. 


Reference Groups in Vocational 
Development 


Now what does all this have to do with 
vocational development? Simply this: the 
process of vocational development, as pic- 
tured by Super (1957), includes reference- 
group phenomena of both the comparative 
and normative varieties. 


Childhood “Fantasy” Period 


Vocational development begins in the 
home in childhood. It is in this period that 
a tentative self concept is formed, and be- 
comes progressively more differentiated as 
the child grows older. A significant part 
of this self-concept development is related 
to the world of work. The child observes 
various kinds of workers, such as carpen- 
ters, plumbers, policemen, milkmen, mail- 
men, firemen, restaurant waiters. He hears 
about others, such as airline pilots, trappers, 
steamship captains. In taking these roles 
in play, he is likely to compare his own 
“play” behavior with that which he has 
observed in persons in these occupations. 
He also encounters the attitudes of his fam- 
ily toward these occupations and is thus 
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likely to come to think of some occupations 
as “better” or more appropriate than others. 

In addition, some of the activities in 
which the child participates within the 
home have parallels in the world of work, 
e.g., restaurant work, hotel work, carpentry, 
laundry work, gardening. In these tasks, 
the child compares or hears his perform- 
ance compared with that of others (Super, 
1957, p. 84). Thus from the inception of 
the vocational development process, the 
family constitutes a highly significant refer- 
ence group. It exerts strong influence on 
his emergent concept of himself and the 
world of work, and, in addition, serves as a 
standard of comparison for self-evaluation 
in the performance of certain tasks which 
have parallels in the world of work. 


Adolescent and Young Adult Exploration 


Super (1957) views the period of adoles- 
cence as one of ascertaining and testing the 
realities of one’s own nature and the world 
of work, and modifying the “tentative” self 
concept of childhood in such a way as to 
bring it into line with these realities. Al- 
though the family in most cases continues 
to be an important reference group during 
this time, other groups emerge into prom- 
inence, such as the peer group. Super pre- 
sents a clear-cut illustration of this: 

The comments of friends, the intimate ‘bull 

session’ in which aspirations are bared and evalua- 
tions shared, help the individual to clarify his pic- 
ture of himself and of his roles in relation to 
others. He may not fully accept and internalize 
the attitudes of his peers, but the tendency is to 
do so. And when peer attitudes do not prevail, it 
is very often because the attitudes of other groups, 
such as those of the home or of the social status 
group, are even stronger determinants of behavior. 
A case in point is the electrician’s son who, 
despite abilities and interests which would have 
made engineering appropriate and possible, him- 
self became an electrician. He had so completely 
assimilated the values and perspectives of the 
skilled workers as represented by his father and 
his father’s friends, a white collar job was im- 
possible (Super, 1957, pp. 86-87). 
This example brings to mind the statement 
of Merton and Rossi (1957), reference-group 
theorists, that persons who appear to be 
nonconformists are really “conforming to a 
different set of norms.” 
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In adolescence, the groups influencing an 
individual’s attitudes and behavior—i.e., his 
reference groups — become increasingly 
more numerous and diverse. Such groups 
as age peers or schoolmates, church or 
recreational groups, and part-time work as- 
sociates occupy increasing proportions of 
his time, and assume increasing importance 
as reference groups—both as comparison 
points and sources of values. As a result, 
the behavior domains in which the family 
exerts direct reference-group influence be- 
come more restricted. However, the family 
influence is still manifest, partly because 
attitudes having their basis in the family 
have undoubtedly been operative in the 
differential selection of these later refer- 
ence groups. Attitudes and aspects of self 
concept induced by these reference groups 
usually add their contributions to the 
course of vocational development, though 
sometimes their effects are overridden by 
stronger group influences as in the above 
illustration. 

Another feature of adolescence, as in- 
dicated by Super (1957), is that more in- 
formation is acquired concerning the world 
of work. Thus more occupational groups 
become available as possible reference 
groups. Some of these groups become “posi- 
tive reference groups,” which are sought 
as membership groups or emulated; others 
may become “negative reference groups,” 
or representatives of the undesirable; oth- 
ers may become reference groups essential- 
ly neutral in affective tone; and still others 
will probably not become reference groups 
at all. What groups become reference 
groups, and which of these become “posi- 
tive” or “negative” reference groups, de- 
pends on a multiplicity of factors, includ- 
ing pre-existing attitudes toward various 
features of these groups—attitudes which 
have probably been influenced by still 
other reference groups, such as the family 
or age peers. The information an adoles- 
cent acquires about the world of work con- 
cerns not only the kinds of work activities 
associated with various occupations, but 
also the characteristics of the people who 
are in these occupations. 


In the exploration and “floundering” 
process of late adolescence and early adult- 
hood, one’s work associates, even in tem- 
porary jobs, are reference groups. To quote 
again from Super: 

Every worker is a member of a group, and as 
such feels some degree of need to be accepted by, 
and hence to like, the group. The desire to be a 
part of things makes him seek the accepted role, 
take on the dominant values of the work en- 
vironment, or seek other employment (1957, p. 30). 


Attitudes acquired from such groups, as 
well as information acquired about the 
work, may well have a lasting effect on 
the future course of vocational develop- 
ment. This is especially true if these atti- 
tudes affect decisions about entering some 
kind of training. 


Career Establishment 


Reference groups figure prominently in 
the process of building a career and be- 
coming established in it. A clear illustration 
is found in Whyte’s (1957) portrayal of the 
“organization man.” Advancement in “the 
organization” requires adoption of the 
norms and values regarded by one’s supe- 
riors as appropriate to the level into which 
one hopes to be promoted, while continu- 
ing to manifest public behavior appropriate 
to one’s own position. In this example, the 
course of establishment—whether one ad- 
vances or gets tossed out on his ear into a 
new period of “floundering”—depends very 
largely on reference-group behavior. 


Another example, somewhat closer to 
home, is the professional organization such 
as the AMA or APA. In certain of the be- 
havior domains in which these groups serve 
as reference groups, norms and standards 
are formalized and codified. If a psycholo- 
gist is uncertain about whether or not a 
certain course of action is ethical, he can 
consult an APA publication. If he is un- 
clear about what he should put in the 
manual of a test he is offering for publica- 
tion, he can consult another APA publica- 
tion. If he should fail to abide by the 
norms and values of the professional or- 
ganization, his establishment in a psycho- 
logical career may be jeopardized. 
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Clearly, the matter of becoming estab- 
lished in a career may be loaded with 
reference-group processes. 


The Maintenance Stage 


The maintenance stage may be one of 
changing reference groups or, more pre- 
cisely, of changes in the importance, va- 
lences, or applicable behavior domains of 
existing reference groups. While in the 
process of becoming established, the worker 
has adopted the norms, perspectives, and 
values of his occupational group or some 
subgroups within that group. The persons 
already established in his chosen occupa- 
tion, or entering it along with him, serve as 
the major standard of comparison against 
which he evaluates his own vocational be- 
havior. In the maintenance stage, however, 
as Super (1957) points out, the worker, 
especially in the skilled trades or profes- 
sions, must be concerned with the ac- 
complishments of younger, more recently 
established workers. This younger group 
assumes increasing relative importance as 
a reference group—as a standard of com- 
parison against which the worker must 
evaluate his own performance. 


In addition, some changes in norms, 
values, or standards may accompany the 
influx of younger members of the occupa- 
tion in the course of time. In the sciences, 
certainly, “popular” areas or methods of 
investigation undergo change. Changes in 
what is regarded as “good” are especially 
rapid in some of the applied art profes- 
sions such as fashion or automobile design. 

In the maintenance stage, the occupa- 
tional group remains a reference group, al- 
though changes may take place in the rela- 
tive importance of different subgroups 
within that group. 


Research 

Consideration of reference-group proc- 
esses in vocational development raises a 
number of empirical questions which may 
offer research possibilities. “Occupation” 
was one of the reference groups studied by 
Turner (1955), who found that this refer- 
ence group, among others, does not have 


the same degree of relevance as a standard 
of comparison in the domain of ethics and 
morals as in the domain of “success” among 
his college student Ss. This finding touches 
on the much broader question of what 
reference groups have relevance in what 
behavior domains at different points in the 
process of vocational development. Beyond 
the exploration and floundering periods, 
the reference-group pattern will probably 
be found to vary with differences in oc- 
cupational field, level, and enterprise. The 
exact nature of these covariations remains a 
question for research, as does the hierarchy 
of importance of field, level, and enterprise 
as contributors to the reference-group pic- 
ture. 


Job satisfaction and work productivity 
are often discussed as factors in vocational 
adjustment. The behavior of “rate-busters” 
in piecework production settings has clear- 
ly shown that work associates as a reference 
group can strongly influence productivity. 
Pressures are often applied to workers who 
characteristically produce more than their 
co-workers (Homans, 1941, Ch. 4). 


Job satisfaction, however, is a somewhat 
more complicated affair (Herzberg, -Maus- 
ner, & Snyderman, 1959). There are dif- 
ferent facets of the work activities and 
work situation with which one may ex- 
perience differing degrees of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. For example, one may 
be satisfied with his work tasks, co-workers 
and physical work environment, but dis- 
satisfied with salary, pace of work, and 
opportunities for advancement. Differences 
in satisfaction with these various aspects 
of one’s vocation may result from compari- 
son with different reference groups. For 
example, a hospital social worker may com- 
pare her salary with that of other profes- 
sional people in the same hospital, result- 
ing in dissatisfaction, while at the same 
time being satisfied with her work activi- 
ties, which she compares with those com- 
mon among her fellow social workers. The 
extent to which such differences in satis- 
faction with various aspects of one’s voca- 
tion reflect differences in comparison refer- 
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ence groups seems to remain as an un- 
answered empirical question. 


Summary 

Central in the process of vocational de- 
velopment is orientation to groups—includ- 
ing changes in such group orientation and 
concomitant or consequent changes in at- 
titudes and behavior. Although the theory 
of vocational development (Super, 1957) is 
not concerned with all group-orientations 
and attitude or behavior changes, it is con- 
cerned with those which have a bearing on 
work activities. Hence the theory of voca- 
tional development is concerned with refer- 
ence group processes in work-relevant be- 
havior domains. 

Cross-fertilization is possible when sep- 
arate theoretical formulations embody es- 
sentially the same concepts, provided the 
two formulations are not permitted to pur- 
sue their respective courses independently 
and in mutual ignorance. 


Received April 10, 1961. 
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Today’s adult male spends most of his 
waking hours working to provide a liveli- 
hood. More specifically, he works at a par- 
ticular job which can be grouped with 
other similar jobs into an occupation. What 
is the relationship of the individual man, 
with his own peculiar personality, to his 
occupation? Do men within an occupation- 
al group have common personality traits 
that distinguish them from members of 
other occupational groups? 

Because an occupation means more than 
a grouping of similar tasks and includes 
such factors as implicit and explicit values 
and purposes, it is important to study the 
relationship of such variables to person- 
ality differences. The purpose of the pres- 
ent study was to determine, after having 
examined the nature of certain specific 
occupational groups, (1) whether person- 
ality differences between groups can be 
found and predicted, (2) whether the dif- 
ferences are more related to the job tasks 
than to the job setting, and (3) what ef- 
fects time spent in the occupation has on 
personality patterns. 


Background 


By “setting” is meant the value orienta- 
tions of the occupation as seen in the 
general goals of the occupation and as 
communicated by the members of the oc- 
cupational group. For example, the broad 
goal of social service occupations is to 
serve people, whereas the goal of com- 


1The author’s doctoral dissertation, written un- 
der the direction of E. J. Shoben, Jr., at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, provided the 
basis for this article. 


mercial occupations is to secure financial 
gain. “Function” refers to the tasks that 
the worker performs and the activities in 
which he engages. Although the definition 
of personality is not a completely settled 
issue, Shaffer and Shoben offer a work- 
able definition when they state, “The per- 
sonality of an individual may be defined 
as his persistent tendencies to make cer- 
tain kinds and qualities of adjustment” 
(1956). For them, personality is a product 
of social learning, acquired through ex- 
periences with other human beings. 


Hypotheses 

Implied in Shaffer and Shoben’s defini- 
tion are two principles of learning—that 
learned behavior is motivated and that 
the probability of behavioral occurrences 
is increased through reinforcement, one 
form of which may be need gratification. 
It was therefore hypothesized that there 
are personality differences between occu- 
pational groups because occupations pro- 
vide differential reinforcements for differ- 
ent behavior and provide differential 
satisfactions for different needs. 

But from these formulations it also seems 
that similarities within occupational fami- 
lies are a function of (1) shared traits 
and perceptions of need fulfillments lead- 
ing to occupational choice, and (2) shared 
traits developed through reinforcement and 
involvement in the occupation. It is there- 
fore expected that differences in person- 
ality traits are greater as a function of 
time spent in the occupation. 

Within the framework of learning theory, 
it is possible to define a personal goal 
as being the end activity or consummatory 
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response that terminates a sequence of 
motivated behavior. Further, some goals 
may be intermediary and instrumental to 
the realization of more distant goals. Given 
this base, further relationships between per- 
sonality and the elements of occupation 
(setting and function) are hypothesized. 
Functions, as defined here, are necessary 
sequential elements or subgoals for goal 
realization which become satisfying in 
themselves because of their relationships 
to the over-all goal. By the definition of 
setting, occupational and individual goals 
are fused to constitute the value orienta- 
tions of the occupation. An institution, 
then, has certain values which direct the 
activities of the workers and which are re- 
flected and communicated not only through 
the institutional structure but also through 
the selection of workers employed there. 
If this interpretation holds, then values 
govern the application of rewards and pro- 
vide a greater range of satisfactions than 
do functions. Consequently, it is hypothe- 
sized that the work setting is more closely 
related to personality than are sheer tasks 
or operations. 

These three general hypotheses were 
stated as follows: 

1. People in different occupations dif- 
fer in personality characteristics relevent 
to the specific occupation. 

2. Differences in these particular per- 
sonality characteristics are greater in re- 
lation to work setting than in relation to 
work functions. 

3. Differences in these characteristics 
are greater as a function of time spent in 
the occupations. 


Procedure 


Sample 

Fifty YMCA boys workers, 50 YMCA 
business secretaries, and 50 controllers 
(comptrollers) in business were selected 
from the same cities of the U.S. Control- 
lers were drawn from firms with an an- 
nual dollar volume of sixty million or less. 
Since job analyses indicated that the Y 
business secretaries and the controllers 
performed the same job functions, there 
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were two groups (Y Boys and Y Business) 
with the same settings (social service) and 
different functions (planning and leading 
youth activities as against maintaining a 
business), and there were two groups (Y 
Business and Controllers) with the same 
functions (maintaining a business) and 
different settings (social service as against 
commercial or seeking financial gain). 
There was no evidence to suggest that 
the three groups differed in educational 
background, religious background, marital 
status, occupational level of fathers, edu- 
cational level of parents, birth order, or 
family size. There was, however, a signifi- 
cant difference in ag: and length of service; 
Y business secretaries and controllers were 
higher in both areas than Y boys workers. 
The reason that there were fewer boys 
workers with longer lengths of service 
seemed to be due to the fact that boys 
workers earned lower incomes than the 
business secretaries and occasionally moved 
to other YMCA positions, but less than 
two per cent changed to the Y business 
secretaryship. As the Y business men are 
less well paid than the controllers in busi- 
ness, it would seem that the more service 
oriented the task, the less well paid the 
worker is. 
Variables 

As the YMCA is “person-directed,” with 
a service and religious orientation, and the 
controllers in business are “thing-directed,” 
with an emphasis on details and monetary 
reward, the variables were selected to re- 
flect these differences. To investigate the 
general hypotheses, the variables have been 
stated in a way consistent with the ex- 
pectancy that YMCA workers score higher 
on all variables with the differences be- 
tween the Y groups being less than those 
between either of them and the controllers. 

The variables were as follows: 1. prefer- 
ence for a way of life characterized by 
receptivity and sympathetic concern; 2. 
friendly tolerance for a greater number 
of traits of people; 3. considering oneself 
religious; 4. coming from a religious home; 
5. preferring to work with people rather 
than things; 6. preferring to work with 
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others rather than alone; 7. preferring to 
work with few details; 8. socially extra- 
verted; 9. nonprejudicial; 10. having a need 
to be understanding; 11. having a need to 
help others; 12. having a need for close 
fellowship; 13. having little need for order. 


Measures 

As variables one through seven are ex- 
pressions of the S’s personal preferences, 
the most logical and direct way to collect 
such data was to use a biographical ques- 
tionnaire.2 The questionnaire was based 
on Roe’s biographical inquiry (1951, 1953), 
also incorporating items from Part V and 
Part VII of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. Part V of the Strong deals with 
traits of people, and Part VII of the Strong 
explores preferences between two oppos- 
ing activities in a work setting. Ideas from 
the work on “paths of life” by Charles 
Morris (1942, 1956) provided the basis 
for the section on ways of life. 

On variables 1, 3, and 4, S rated himself 
on a five-point scale. On variables 5, 6, and 
7, he had three choices, either of the two 
opposites (people or things) or “equal pref- 
erence.” On variable 2, there were 47 traits 
of people or kinds of persons; S was asked 
to indicate whether he liked, was indiffer- 
ent to, or disliked each of them. 

Social extraversion (variable 8) and non- 
prejudicial attitude (variable 9) were 
measured by the Social Introversion and 
Prejudice scales, respectively, of the MMPI. 

Various scales on the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule were used to measure 
the remaining variables: having a need for 
close fellowship—the Affiliation scale; hav- 
ing a need to help others—the Nurturance 
scale; having a need to be understanding 
—the Intraception scale; and having little 
need for order—the Order scale. 


2The’ biographical questionnaire has been de- 
posited as Document number 7043 with the 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the Docu- 
ment number and by remitting $3.75 for photo- 
prints (readable without optical aid), or $2.00 for 
35 mm. microfilm. Advance payment is required. 
Make checks or money orders payable to: Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 


‘ 


Cooperation was requested by letter, and, 
after a respondent agreed to cooperate, he 
was sent an envelope containing the ques- 
tionnaire, the MMPI, and the PPS. His 
instructions were to complete all of the 
tests, answering each item, at his own con- 
venience but to return them within about 
a month. As 50 seemed a reasonable sample 
size for each group, no further attempt was 
made to obtain Ss when that number was 
reached. Of the men originally contacted, 
53 per cent of the boys workers, 70 per 
cent of the Y business secretaries, and 22 
per cent of the controllers returned and 
completed the material. The difference in 
response can be accounted for, in part, on 
the basis of the YMCA’s endorsement of 
the study and the author’s personal con- 
tacts with the YMCA. 


Results 


Occupational Differences 

To test the hypothesis that there are sig- 
nificant differences among the three groups 
on the 13 variables, an analysis of variance 
was applied to the data on the continuous 
variables and a chi-square test was applied 
to the data on the discrete variables. 

Tables 1 and 2 indicate nine significant 
differences on the 13 personality charac- 
teristics: considering oneself religious; com- 
ing from a religious home; liking traits of 
persons; social extraversion; having a need 
for order; having a need for affiliation; 
having a need to help others; having a 
need to be understanding; preferring few 
details. There is no evidence of difference 
on variables 1 (ways of life), 9 (non- 
prejudicial), 5 (their preference for work- 
ing with people as opposed to things), and 
6 (their preference for working with others 
as opposed to alone). 

It can therefore be concluded that occu- 
pational groups differ on personality varia- 
bles that appear to be relevant to the 
characteristics of the occupations. 


Setting and Function 


To investigate whether the differences 
were more related to setting than to func- 
tion, it was necessary to determine between 
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Table 1 


Analysis of Variance for Comparing YMCA Boys Workers, YMCA 
Business Secretaries, and Controllers on Ten Personality Variables 














Variable Degrees of | Source of Mean F 
Freedom Variation Square 
Way of Life 2 S, 1.58 
147 Sy 1.10 1.43 
Liking Traits 2 S, 240.73 
147 Ss. 86.25 6.64** 
Considering 2 S, 3.23 
Self Religious 147 Sw .78 4.13* 
Religious Home 2 S, 2.58 
147 a .84 8.06* 
Social 2 S, 292.65 
Extraversion 147 S, 56.13 §.21%* 
Nonprejudicial 2 S, 73.89 
147 S, 38.52 1.91 
Intraception 2 S, 203.89 
147 Ss. 41.50 L738" 
Nurturance 2 Sp 389.66 
147 Sy 9.29 41.93** 
Affiliation 2 S, 1,079.57 
147 Ss. 108.36 9.96** 
Order 2 S, 490.30 
147 S, 85.66 5.72%* 
*Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the .01 level. 33 
Table 2 


Chi-Square Comparisons of YMCA Boys Work Secretaries (Bo), YMCA Business 
Secretaries (Bu), and Controllers (Co) on Three Variables 




















Category Bo Bu Co Chi p 
Square 
Things 1 2 8 
Equal 19 22 16 
People 80 26 26 9.08 >.05 
Alone 2 3 5 
Equal 14 18 23 
Others 84 29 22 6.20 >.05 
Few Details 12 4 16 
Equal 28 25 as 
Many Details 10 21 17 13.64 <.01 





which groups the differences actually oc- 
curred. Tukey’s formula for comparing 
pairs was applied to the significant re- 
sults in Table 1, and Table 2 was inspected 
for the locus of the relevant variance. The 
results indicate that setting was more im- 
portant than function in the case of con- 
sidering oneself religious, liking traits of 
persons, nurturance, and affiliation, but 
function had the greater influence with 
respect to having a need to be understand- 
ing and having little need for order. Both 


function and setting had to be different 
on social extraversion in order for differ- 
ences to be significant. Even though in 
the analysis of variance there were signifi- 
cant differences between the three groups 
on the variable of coming from a religious 
home, Tukey’s test revealed no stable dif- 
ference between pairs of groups. 
Inspection of Table 2 reveals that the 
Y boys workers and the controllers pre- 
ferred fewer details than the Y business 
secretaries, and that the Y business secre- 
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Table 3 


Tukey’s Test for Significances Between Differences As Applied to the 
Variables on Which There Were Significant Differences Between YMCA 
Boys Workers (Bo), YMCA Business Secretaries (Bu), and 
Controllers (Co) 











Variable Significant Means Level of 
Significance 
Liking Traits Bo 13.10 > Co 10.00 05 
Bu 1424 > Co 10.00 01 
Considering Co 196 > Bu 1.52 .05 
Self Religious! Co 196 > Bo 18 05 
Religious Home no significant differences 
Social Extroversion? Co 2488 > Bo 20.10 01 
Intraception Bo 57.44 > Bu _ 53.30 01 
Bo 57.44 > Co 54.70 01 
Affiliation Bu 57.24 > Co 48.54 01 
Bo 55.72 > Co 48.54 01 
Order? Co 50.92 > Bo 45.88 .05 
Bu 51.62 > Bo 45.88 01 
Nurturance Bo 50.72 > Co 45.76 O01 
Bu 50.46 > Co 45.76 01 
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1The higher the score the less religious one considers himself to be. 
2The higher the score the less extroverted. 
8The higher the score the more in need of order. 


taries and the controNers preferred work- 
ing with many details more than did the 
Y boys workers. On the variable of pre- 
ferring few details to many details, much 
of the variance was taken up in the “equal 
preference” category, and the fact that the 
controllers were fairly evenly distributed 
in the three categories may also explain 
the rather confusing results here. 

Thus, the results on four of the variables 
indicated that setting was more important 
than function, whereas in two cases func- 
tion seemed to be the deciding factor. In 
one instance, both setting and function 
had to be different for there to be a sig- 
nificant difference, and in two cases, the 
results did not seem susceptible to any 
persuasive interpretation. 


Length of Service 

Because the distributions of the three 
groups were dissimilar on length of service, 
and because some of the variables were 
discrete rather than continuous, the most 
feasible way to analyze the data was to 
apply an analysis of covariance to the con- 
tinuous variables and test the hypothesis 
of common slope. As the third hypothesis 


predicted that the differences between the 
groups would increase with time spent in 
the occupation, a test of common slope 
would indicate whether the rates of change 
were the same, and the regression coef- 
ficients would attest to the relationship 
between the variables and length of serv- 
ice. The relationship between the discrete 
variables and length of Service was investi- 
gated by dividing each occupational group 
into two groups—l to 15 years of service, 
and 15 years and more—and by obtaining 
a phi coefficient between these length-of- 
service groups on their scores on the 
variables. 

The hypothesis of common slope had to 
be accepted in all cases, and there was 
no evidence to indicate a relationship be- 
tween length of service and any of the 
variables. 

Obviously, the limitations imposed on 
this aspect of the study make any con- 
clusions highly tentative, but the general 
direction of the data seemed to imply 
that the amount of time spent in the 
occupation had little relationship to per- 
sonality variables in this research. 
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Discussion 


The finding of differences among the 
three. groups on personality variables sug- 
gests that it may be possible to order oc- 
cupations on continua of personality 
variables. The knowledge that men in a 
particular occupation are generally higher 
in a certain number of personality traits 
than men in other occupations would pro- 
vide information about what traits are com- 
patible with the over-all occupational 
pattern and what traits are rewarded in 
that occupation, as well as what needs 
are fulfilled. Knowing the personality de- 
mands of an occupation would add another 
factor on which more reliable predictions 
could be made, thus providing an invalu- 
able aid in vocational and _ personal 
guidance and in making better use of 
manpower. 

On four variables in the present study 
there was no evidence of discriminating 
differences. Rather than choosing a way 
of life characterized by receptivity and 
sympathetic concern, a fairly evenly dis- 
tributed majority in each group selected 
a way of life stressing progress and over- 
coming obstacles. It is suggested that this 
latter way of life most adequately reflects 
the general social climate of our times, 
and this more dominant value seemed to 
exert a stronger influence than the values 
of any of the particular groups studied 
here. The fact that the groups were not 
significantly different on being nonpreju- 
dicial may be explained on the basis that 
though there is reason to predict that the 
Y groups are more nonprejudicial, there 
is no reason to infer that the controllers 
are particularly prejudiced. No differences 
were found between the groups on pre- 
ferring people over things and preferring 
working with others rather than alone. It 
may be that the social desirability of pre- 
ferring working with people masks any 
differences that actually characterize the 
groups. 

Setting and Function 

At first examination of the data related 
to the hypothesis exploring the importance 
of setting versus function, it would appear 
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that there is no clear cut evidence to 
favor one factor over the other, but the 
results suggest that the issue is far more 
complex. In the present study, the occu- 
pation was considered in terms of setting 
and function, but there was no attempt 
to classify personality characteristics along 
these lines. It seems probable that person- 
ality variables related to work can be di- 
vided into two categories (perhaps even 
more): the “value-oriented” and the “func- 
tion-oriented.” Value-oriented personality 
characteristics are associated with goals, 
ends, values, and beliefs. Function-oriented 
personality characteristics are related to 
means, processes, and objective procedures. 

These two categories need not be in 
conflict. For example, a man may well be 
dedicated to a life of service, having high 
needs to be nurturant and desirous of the 
company of others, and may still have a 
high need for order which could easily 
coexist with these other needs and traits. 
To understand the way in which an in- 
dividual’s personality is related to his oc- 
cupation, value and functional traits would 
have to be examined in terms of the pos- 
sible conflicts between them, their place 
in hierarchies within each orbit, and the 
interaction between the occupation’s de- 
mands and the individual’s personality 
structure. 

Perhaps dimensions besides level, inter- 
est, and enterprise could profitably be 
added to occupational classification. Such 
dimensions might include personality char- 
acteristics subdivided on the basis of value 
and function. 


Length of Service 

The relationship between length of par- 
ticipation in an occupation and personality 
variables important to the occupation was 
not adequately investigated here because 
the groups differed from each other in 
length of service. Nevertheless, the data 
suggest that length of service has little 
effect within the population sampled in 
this study. It is possible that by the time 
these Ss were tested (the mean age of 
the youngest group was 35.98 years), their 
personality traits were fairly set. An in- 


in- 
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teresting research project might be at- 
tempted to find the age at which per- 
sonality traits relevant to occupations have 
stabilized enough to permit meaningful 
predictions. 


Summary 

The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the relationship of personality to 
occupation, setting, and function. Fifty 
YMCA boys workers, 50 YMCA business 
secretaries, and 50 controllers were se- 
lected, representing two groups with simi- 
lar settings and different functions and 
two groups with similar functions and dif- 
ferent settings. 

On 13 personality characteristics reflect- 
ing value differences between the settings, 
there were nine significant differences; four 
supported setting and two function. One 
required both setting and function differ- 
ences, and two were not open to inter- 
pretation. Though there were procedural 
limitations, the results indicated little re- 


lationship between the variables studied 
here and length of service. It was sug- 
gested that occupational differences on 
relevant personality characteristics may 
usefully be classified as value- or function- 
oriented. 


Received February 23, 1961. 
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American psychologists have recently 
begun to show an interest in Zen Budd- 
hism. A check of the Psychological Ab- 
stracts between 1938 and 1958 shows only 
one reference to Zen (Benoit, 1955) where- 
as there are four such references in 1959. 
In 1958 and 1959 there were articles con- 
cerning Zen by a number of American 
writers in Psychologia, a Japanese-edited 
journal of psychology. Two of these articles 
were by American psychologists (Van 
Dusen, 1958; Bruner, 1959). To the knowl- 
edge of the writer, the only piece on 
Zen to appear in any journal that is widely 
read by American psychologists has been 
a brief editorial (Thorne, 1960). 

Writers associated with psychoanalytic 
or neo-analytic thought, and generally 
European in background, have shown a 
special interest in Zen (Horney, 1945; Jung, 
1949). More recently, Erich Fromm con- 
tributed a paper on Zen and psychoanalysis 
to a book (Fromm, Suzuki, DeMartino, 
1960). 

Zen is a form of Buddhism that began 
in India, was introduced into China around 
the first century A.D., and was transmitted 
to Japan by the twelfth century. Zen 
thought is a blend of Indian Buddhism, 
Chinese Taoism, and Japanese Zen Budd- 
hism. The recent development of Zen 
Buddhism has been greatest in Japan 
where Zen has influenced many aspects 
of the life of the people—painting, ceramics, 
architecture, gardening, archery, swords- 
manship, and the language and thought 
of the people. A recently revised book 
(Suzuki, 1959) describes ways in which 
Zen has influenced Japanese culture. 


Zen seeks to attain a new way of per- 
ceiving the world, of intuitively and direct- 
ly experiencing reality. The achievement 
of this viewpoint is called satori, meaning 
enlightenment. Satori is a state which is 
apparently very difficult to attain—and 
about which there is still disagreement 
as to what the state is or how one attains 
it. It is characterized however, by a clear 
awareness of and openness to reality. 

This paper describes those Zen concepts 
which seem most relevant to general psy- 
chology and to counseling psychology. 
Thus it will focus on such concepts rather 
than any special concern with satori or a 
general exposition of Zen Buddhism. For 
the reader who wishes a more compre- 
hensive account of the history and con- 
cepts of Zen, several works are suggested: 
(Humphreys, 1949; Suzuki, 1934, 1949; 
Watts, 1957). 


Obstacles to Fuller Awareness 
of Experience 

In Zen, anything that interferes with the 
freedom of the individual experience is 
abhorred. Dualistic reasoning, subject- 
object duality, and attachment to form are 
all considered to hinder a free experienc- 
ing of reality by their constricting effects 
on awareness and openness to experience. 
Dualistic Thought 

Following Suzuki (1934) duality of rea- 
soning takes the traditional Aristotelian 
form of: A = A; anything is either A or 
non-A; something cannot be both A and 
non-A; and it is this duality that Zen 
denies. For example, what we call a “stick” 
need not be experienced exclusively as 
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the name we give it but may be in our 
experience a huge diversity of things all 
“non-stick,” depending on the many ways 
we may use it or relate to it or perceive 
it in relation to something else. Potentially, 
the “stick” may even be something for 
which we have no name. 

The non-duality point of view objects 
to the tendency to confuse our abstractions 
of the world with reality—to ignore the 
potential of objects, nature, or people for 
being something other than our abstrac- 
tions of them as represented in the words 
or concepts we use to describe them. 

It may be seen here that Zen antici- 
pated semantics in what it has to say about 
non-duality. The pioneer work on seman- 
tics as such (Korzybki, 1941) is a refutation 
of Aristotelian modes of thought and sug- 
gests ways of avoiding the confusion of 
abstraction with reality. 


Subject-Object Relations 


A more particular duality that Zen op- 
poses is that of subject-object, or self- 
external world. In a recent elaboration on 
this topic (Fromm, 1960), the duality of 
subject and object is considered to be 
based on the development of language 
and the concept of the self. Gradually the 
child becomes aware of himself as “I” and 
the rest of the world as everything other 
than himself. He is the subject, everything 
else is object. Language is used to refer 
to everything outside himself, and thereby 
objectifies everything that is “not-self” by 
giving it names and classifications. Zen 
says that this duality is not real, that both 
the self and non-self are part of the totality 
of the individual’s experience. The self is 
not an entity separate from our experienc- 
ing, but a part of that experiencing. 

Where the subject-object dichotomy is 
not assumed in our way of thinking, in- 
stead of thinking about the object in words 
or concepts, there is a mutual relation 
between subject and object. The subject 
“creates” the object in the sense that he 
experiences it in his own individual way, 
apart from names and conceptions about 
it, just as many poets and artists allow 


their imaginations to “create” something 
new and different in their response to 
ordinary objects. The object “creates” the 
subject in the sense that the subject is 
open to experiencing the object, to being 
affected by it. It is a two-way, mutual 
relationship, rather than a one-way one. 

Thus Zen anticipated the modern con- 
cern of existentialism (May, 1960) with the 
subject-object split. The “split” refers to 
the barrier to experiencing the other per- 
son as a human being when the scientist- 
subject relates to man as an object to be 
studied and abstracted about, rather than 
related to and experienced as a total human 
being. 


Attachment to Form 


The teachings of Huang-Po, a ninth 
century Zen master (Blofeld, 1958) em- 
phasize the necessity of ridding ourselves 
of attachment to form. Huang-Po also 
warns against conceptual thought, ideas 
of good and evil, or following various prac- 
tices in order to attain enlightenment. Any 
“form” which limits and obstructs experi- 
ence by saying what is good and bad, or 
what we should practice or what reality is 
in words or concepts, may also be con- 
sidered as a kind of dualistic thought. All 
such “forms” leave out the possibility of 
reality and experience being something 
different in addition to what they repre- 
sent, “non-A as well as A.” In the words 
of Huang-Po, “Mind is like the void, in 
that it is without bounds or obstructions.” 
“Mind” in Huang-Po’s usage, means one’s 
original nature or true self, as it is before 
experience has been limited or obstructed 
by the various kinds of dualistic thought. 


No-thought 


The Zen answer to the forms of dual- 
istic thought which are seen as obstacles 
to fuller awareness of reality, is called 
“no-thought.” No-thought is a process in 
which we allow the mind to function on 
its own, free of thought about the environ- 
ment, free of any object of consciousness, 
free of ideas of good and bad, free of 
established forms and practices. Thus, “no- 
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thought” would short-cut the intermediate 
effect of such thoughts on behavior. Be- 
havior would follow more directly from 
a spontaneous functioning of the organ- 
ism. An assumption here is that our 
“original nature,” the mind thus freed, is 
capable of marvelous functions. 

For a fuller exposition of how “no- 
thought” avoids dualistic thought, the 
reader is referred to Suzuki (1949[b]) and 
Watts (1957). 


In the major modern interpretation of 
“no-thought” Suzuki quotes Hui-Neng, an 
eighth century Zen master: “The main 
point is not to think of things good and 
bad and thereby be restricted, but to let 
the mind move on as it is in itself and 
perform its inexhaustible functions.” Te- 
Shan, another somewhat later Zen master, 
is quoted in the same work: “See to it 
that you have nothing disquieting in your 
mind and be unconscious about your 
affairs. Then there will be emptiness 
which functions mysteriously, vacuity 
which works wonders.” “Emptiness” here 
refers to the absence of the restrictions 
imposed on one’s experience by the various 
forms of dualistic thought. 


Variations on “No-thought” 


Two writers on Zen Buddhism, Watts 
and Suzuki, have developed interpretations 
of “no-thought” which as far as the writer 
can determine, do not completely and 
directly follow from records of what Zen 
masters have said. Nevertheless these in- 
terpretations seem to have a high potential 
value for psychology and therefore to 
deserve to be considered on their own. 


Watts 

In this interpretation (Watts, 1957), “no- 
thought” refers to “action on any level, 
physical or psychic, without trying at the 
same moment to observe and check the 
action from outside one’s self.” 

This means going ahead without stop- 
ping, without deliberating between 
alternatives, without blocking—but rather 
trusting the mind to act on its own. An 
important assumption here is that the hu- 
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man organism is capable of very complex 
activity on its own, spontaneously, and 
that we should trust it. 

Watts says further that Zen is not 
against thought, but rather against think- 
ing about one’s thinking at the same time 
one is trying to think, in order to evaluate, 
criticize, and control one’s thinking from 
outside oneself, so that we may be more 
perfect in some way. A Zen quotation says 
the same thing about the functioning of 
the mind in a more poetic manner: 

“Like a sword that cuts, but cannot cut 
itself 

Like an eye that sees, but cannot see 
itself.” 

Suzuki 

In a recent lecture, Suzuki (1960) speaks 
of becoming “conscious of the uncon- 
scious,” and says that a special training 
is required on the part of the consciousness. 
The unconscious of a mature man, in his 
definition, incorporates all the conscious 
experiences he has gone through since 
infancy and these constitute his whole be- 
ing. Thus training in basic techniques of 
a skill such as swordsmanship becomes part 
of the unconscious. Action left to the un- 
conscious is “no-thought” in the realm of 
physical skill. Elaborating on this, Suzuki 
says: “When the swordsman stands against 
his opponent, he is not to think of his 
opponent or of himself, nor of his enemy’s 
sword movements. He just stands there 
with his sword which forgetful of all tech- 
nique, is ready only to follow the dictates 
of the unconscious.” 


The Psychological Relevance of Zen 
Creativity 

A recent publication of the Carnegie 
Corporation (1961) summarizes some re- 
sults of studies on creativity directed by 
Donald W. MacKinnon at the Institute for 
Personality Assessment (IPAR). One gen- 
eral finding is that “creative people are 
more open to experience within and with- 
out.” This corresponds to a major objective 
of Zen, freeing the individual from those 
obstacles which hinder a fuller awareness 
of the self and the world. 
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The Zen concept of non-duality points 
up the possibility of reality being some- 
thing other than the words and concepts 
we use to describe it—and the Zen idea 
of “no-thought” emphasizes trusting our 
minds to work on their own, intuitively. 
These concepts parallel IPAR findings that 
“highly creative people in all fields 
are overwhelmingly intuitive.” “Intuitive” 
means in their definition an “indirect per- 
ception of the deeper meanings and 
possibilities inherent in things” and in- 
volves focusing habitually on possibilities. 
Also the creative person is found to be 
nonconformist in ideas and this corres- 
ponds to Zen’s admonishment not to be 
attached to form, but to trust one’s own 
experience and intuition. 

“No-thought” as interpreted by Watts 
means allowing the mind to operate on 
its own without attempting at the same 
time to observe, check and control our 
thinking in order to achieve some intended 
effect. Another way of looking at this is 
to say that the mind can operate in think- 
ing, but it cannot operate effectively if 
at the same time it tries to make itself 
its own object, to be controlled and made 
to get certain results. If creativity in re- 
search is spontaneous, comes of itself, it 
then follows that creativity cannot be the 
result of will and intention. This corres- 
ponds well with reports of scientists who 
emphasize the intuitive nature of creative 
insights. The insight “came” to them and 
at a time when they were not struggling 
for it intentionally. 

This interpretation of “no-thought” 
agrees with some findings of Morris I. 
Stein (1961) in his studies of research 
chemists. The creative chemist is more 
likely to “play” with things and ideas; to 
allow all kinds of ideas and feelings to 
enter his mind. Also, he is not so likely 
to try to force or pull out a solution as 
opposed to less creative workers who seem 
to try to achieve quickly and to achieve 
a synthesis earlier. 

Physical Skill 

The interpretation of “no-thought” by 

Suzuki is relevant for all kinds of physical 
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skills. This means that having been trained 
in basic techniques, the swordsman, archer, 
or athlete then allows his organism to 
respond to whatever occurs in the contest, 
without thought of technique, without 
intellection. 

Thus the batter in baseball responds in- 
tuitively with a swing for a home run or 
slices to an opposite field as the conditions 
permit, instead of intending to “murder 
the ball” no matter what the pitcher 
throws. The essence of this idea is that 
the performer acts with a minimum of self- 
consciousness, trusting his accumulation of 
technique and experience to guide his 
actions. 


Zen and Counseling Psychology 


Counseling Relationship and Technique 

What has been said generally about non- 
duality, the subject-object relation and “no- 
thought” may all be applied specifically 
to the counseling relationship. 

Then the concept of non-duality implies 
that we do not mistake descriptions, diag- 
noses, or test results, or any other abstrac- 
tions about him, for the total reality of 
the counselee as a person. We are then 
open to his possibility for being in a vast 
variety of ways that are other than the 
abstractions we use to describe or think 
about him. The concept of ambivalence 
exemplifies the possibility of a counselee 
being both “A and non-A” at the same 


time, both loving and hating a particular 


person. What has been said about the 
application of the subject-object relation, 
implies for counseling a mutual, person- 
to-person, relationship in which roles are 
forgotten, in which each responds to and 
influences the other. Opposed would be 
a relationship in which the counselor is 
largely the subject—studying, analyzing, 
diagnosing, intellectualizing about the 
counselee as object. To the extent that 
the counselor is detached and analytical 
of the counselee, he is also not able to 
be open to experiencing and responding 
to the counselee as a person. 

The foregoing considerations seem quite 
similar to existentialist views concerning 
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relationship (May 1959) and what Rogers 
(1955) has said concerning treating the 
client as object. 


The application of “no-thought” to the 
counseling relationship would mean that 
the counselor allows his total organism to 
act on its own, to experience and respond 
and to act without any attempt to achieve 
any special effect, without standing out- 
side the relation and viewing either the 
client or self or the relationship objectively 
for the purpose of analyzing, manipulat- 
ing, or evaluating what is being done. This 
corresponds to what Rogers (1955) has been 
saying about “trusting one’s organism” in 
the therapeutic relation: “I let myself go 
into the immediacy of the relationship 
where it is my total organism which takes 
over and is sensitive to the relationship, 
not simply my consciousness.” 


Another way of looking at the applica- 
tion of “no-thought” to the counseling re- 
lationship might be to describe it as a 
continuum of “no-technique.” To the extent 
that one applies technique to the relation- 
ship he must objectify it and intellectualize 
about it in order to apply principle to it, 
and in so doing departs from “no-thought” 
and “trusting one’s organism” in the rela- 
tionship, and then probably loses the 
person-to-person quality of the relation- 
ship. Interpretations to the counselee may 
necessarily require viewing him objective- 
ly. In another sense, they may have a 
“no-thought” character in that they arise 
in the counselor, “come” to him with little 
or no intellectualization or thought about 
principle, but rather from an accumulation 
of insights about people which may func- 
tion as a “trained unconscious.” 

For the purpose of a maximally open 
person-to-person experience, we might 
want to “live” the relationship maximally 
by way of “no-technique” most of the 
counseling hour, and reserve intellectualiz- 
ing about it for another time. It may be 
that for various reasons, we could never 
expect to lose ourselves completely in a 
“no-technique” relation. There would be 
other questions as to the effectiveness of 
maximum “no-technique” alone or whether 
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some combination of “no-technique” with 
technique and interpretation might not be 
more effective under certain conditions. 


Of course any self-conscious attempt to 
apply “no-technique” would probably be 
self-defeating, since the very naturalness 
and spontaneity of “no-technique” could 
be destroyed by intention and self-con- 
sciousness. “No-technique” is essentially 
experiential and nonself-conscious. 


It might be appropriate here to say that 
recent personal experience in counseling 
gives a hint of a certain mutual trans- 
cendence of self when the relationship is 
nonintellectual and intuitive. Then it seems 
as if each stimulates the other so that each 
intuitively discovers and expresses insights 
that had occurred to neither person 
previously. 


Counseling Training 

It may be fairly common in the experi- 
ence of those who have supervised prac- 
ticum training to find beginning counselors 
frequently having difficulty in being 
natural and relaxed in the counseling re- 
lationship. They are not open to and 
responsive to the counselee as a person. 
They are preoccupied with intellectual 
considerations as to how they should oper- 
ate as a counselor—what the book says—or 
what some respected “expert” says. 

When the counselor comes to trust him- 
self to respond appropriately to the coun- 
selee, without feeling that he must depend 
on “principles” and other external factors, 
without an intervening intellectual process 
but intuitively, then he will be able to 
operate without self-consciousness, spon- 
taneously, naturally, with increased open- 
ness to the whole experience. 

This is not to imply that spontaneity and 
naturalness are sufficient for counselor ef- 
fectiveness. This is where Suzuki's version 
of “no-thought” as the “trained uncon- 
scious” comes in. It implies that a counselor 
should be well trained in counseling, 
research, and psychological principles but 
that at some point thereafter he must begin 
to trust himself to some extent to operate 
without conscious thought of these things, 
on the assumption that such accumulated 
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knowledge has become part of his “trained 
unconscious.” 
Counseling Problems 

Watt’s (1958) discussion of kuan and 
the sexual relation suggests a hypothesis 
concerning problems of sexual adjustment. 
Kuan means “wordless contemplation” an 
open, receptive, nonstraining attitude. It 
also implies trusting the sexual organs to 
respond appropriately. It corresponds to 
“no-thought” in representing the absence 
of any attempt of the mind to split itself, 
as when it attempts both to act and evalu- 
ate its actions simultaneously. This would 
be “grasping” at experience, attempting to 
take hold of an experience that can only 
arise spontaneously and therefore cannot 
be willed, cannot be grasped by intention 
to do so. 

It seems likely that many problems of 
sexual adjustment are of this very sort. 
One or both partners, lacking confidence 
in his own or his partner's sexual capacity, 
or for other reasons, grasps at sexual satis- 
faction and thus loses mutual satisfaction. 
The satisfaction of the grasping person is 
minimal compared to what is potential in 
a mutually satisfying relationship. 

The writer has had some limited experi- 
ence in the application of “no-thought” to 
counseling problems. In one case, the client 
was a graduate student who had failed 
Ph.D. orals twice, blocking, thinking but 
saying little. Interviews suggested that he 
was searching for a more complete and 
accurate formulation before saying any- 
thing, rather than simply allowing his 
thoughts to flow and saying what he 
thought even though incomplete and im- 
perfect. It would be easy to oversimplify 
the case since there were other factors 
in it. However, he did pass his next at- 
tempt at the orals following counseling 
and a marked change in his behavior was 
reported by his advisor. 

Another client blocked in _ writing 
themes. She reported considerable im- 
provement after it was suggested that she 
elaborate on her thoughts at one time and 
attempt to get better organization and 
continuity at another, rather than trying 
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to do both at the same time as she had 
been doing. 

The concept of “no-thought” would be 
relevant to any problem in which there 
was a strong element of self-consciousness 
as opposed to spontaneity and trusting one- 
self to operate effectively without the 
necessity of attempting a strict control over 
what one does. It may be that certain 
problems of extreme self-consciousness 
have such long-developed affective com- 


ponents that the application of “no- 


thought” alone could not be expected to 
achieve any substantial improvements. We 
probably need to learn under what con- 
ditions the application of the “no-thought” 
concepts can be helpful in various prob- 
lems in which self-consciousness is an 
important factor. 
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Counseling and Existentialism 
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During the past few years an abundance 
of books, articles, and new journals have 
been published expounding the existential 
approach to human behavior. After read- 
ing much of this literature, this writer felt 
that it had a familiar tune though written 
in a somewhat different key. There ap- 
peared to be a very strong resemblance to 
the principles put forth some twenty years 
ago by the American counseling psycholo- 
gists of the client-centered or nondirective 
school. The existence of this similarity can 
also be observed in the frequency to which 
_ these counselors are referred in the ex- 
istential literature. 

It is recognized, of course, that there is 
a difference between the two approaches. 
This difference, however, is not as great 
as the rather confusing and ambiguous 
terminology employed by the existentialists 
might make it appear. Rather, the differ- 
ence seems to be more in the depth and 
purpose of the two schools and not so much 
in their approaches to counseling and psy- 
chotherapy in the clinical setting. That is 
to say, the orthodox existentialists (dasein- 
analysts) seem to be concerned with de- 
veloping a philosophy of man, his dynam- 
ics, his purpose, and, to a lesser extent, with 
the application of this philosophy. There 
is, however, another branch of the existen- 
tial movement which is concerned more 
with the psychotherapeutic aspects of this 
philosophy; it is with this branch that we 
will deal in the course of this paper. 

This paper is an attempt to demonstrate 
the similarities between the client-centered 
approach and that part of the existential 
movement referred to as existential psy- 

1The author expresses appreciation to Wm. C. 


Cottle, E. G. Collister, and B. Mackler for their 
encouragement and criticism. 


chotherapy. There are differences too, but 
within this brief paper only the similarities 
will be presented. There is, of course, a 
decided difference between existential psy- 
chotherapy and Daseinanalysis (May, 
1958), the latter being more akin to psycho- 
analysis in breadth and intensity. 

It should be clear that we are here con- 
cerned with the similarities between client- 
centered counseling? and existential psy- 
chotherapy with regard to the way in 
which they react to their patients in prac- 
tice, and not with the philosophical sub- 
strates of these approaches. It is hoped 
that this presentation will cut through some 
of the vagueness of the existential approach 
in order that more practical use can be 
made of it by the counseling psychologist. 


The Client-Centered Approach 


The term “client-centered” has often 
been mistakenly understood to imply that 
this is the only approach that is really con- 
cerned with the client. What is meant by 
the client-centered approach is that the 
counselor adopts the client’s frame-of-refer- 
ence rather than his own. The counselor is 
concerned with the way the world appears 
to the client; it is the client’s percepts and 
feelings that are important. As Combs 
(1948) has stated, “Whether or not a par- 
ent really rejects a child is of little moment 
in the child’s behavior if the child feels re- 
jected” (p. 198). 

The emphasis on the client and how he 
experiences the world at the moment of 
contact with the counselor is the phenom- 

2Due to the confusion in differentiating between 
the terms “counseling” and “psychotherapy,” these 
terms will be used interchangeably throughout 
this paper. 

3For purposes of this paper the terms “client” 
and “patient” are considered to be synonymous. 
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enological method. The counselor accepts 
the client’s perception of the environment 
as being the way the environment is for 
that particular client. The client’s report 
of his experience is the most important 
source of data for the counselor and is 
what will be dealt with during the counsel- 
ing process. 

During the course of therapy the coun- 
selor does not guide or lead the patient. 
Rather, the client moves at his own pace, 
discussing what he wants to discuss when 
he wants to discuss it, without coercion on 
the part of the counselor. The function of 
the counselor is to provide an atmosphere 
where the client is free to explore and 
acquire deeper understanding of himself 
so that he can gradually reorganize his 
perception of the world and self. The coun- 
selor accepts the client and permits him 
to express his feelings in a threat-free, per- 
missive environment. The client is viewed 
as having the potential for growth and de- 
velopment and having a natural tendency 
to move in that direction. 

The client-centered therapist views the 
counseling relationship as being unique 
and unlike any other relationship that the 
client has experienced (Rogers, 1951). Once 
the client is given the opportunity for ex- 
pression of his feelings without being criti- 
cized for them, he will make progress to- 
ward health. Therapy, then, frees the indi- 
vidual to make changes in himself, his envi- 
ronment, and his behavior. The nature and 
direction of the change, however, is left 
entirely up to the client. The client is an 
independent individual, responsible for his 
own choices and behavior. Psychothera- 
peutic change comes from within the client, 
not from without—the client alone can 
make the change. Lipkin (1948) states the 
role of the client-centered therapist as 
being a “catalytic agent” enabling the client 
“to utilize his own resources for solving 
his conflicts” (p.139). This involves the 
counselor “making it evident to the client, 
by his behavior and attitude, that he re- 
spects him as an individual, that he is not 
there to sit in judgment on his patterns of 
behavior or his motives, that he believes in 
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his resources for self-realization . . . by pro- 
viding a milieu in which he, the client, 
can reach a fuller understanding of him- 
self and choose his course of action in a 
constructive manner” (Lipkin, 1948, p. 139). 
In conclusion, it must be kept in mind 
that the client-centered approach to coun- 
seling is not a method that one latches on 
to—it is a way of life. The counselor “can 
only be as ‘non-directive’ as he has achieved 
respect for others in his own personality 
organization” (Rogers, 1951, p. 21). The 
underlying attitude toward man, as we 
have stated it, is not only followed in the 
therapeutic interaction, but in all of the 
counselor’s interpersonal relationships. 


The Existential Approach 


Existential psychotherapy is not a sys- 
tem of techniques and methods to be used 
under certain conditions with certain pa- 
tients in psychotherapy. Rather, it is an 
approach to the understanding of the in- 
dividual sitting before the therapist in the 
counseling session. It is a sincere concern 
about this person as an “immediate, exist- 
ing, emerging being” (May, 1959, p. 3). 
That is, it is a concern about the client as 
he presents himself in his particular world— 
in the world of here and now, at the mo- 
ment, in the therapeutic encounter; this is 
the phenomenological method. The patient 
and his world-view—his being-in-the-world 
—occupies the center of the stage in ther- 
apy. 

The client is seen as an “emerging be- 
ing,” always developing his potentialities 
for continued growth. He seeks help be- 
cause, for some reason, he is not able to 
realize this growth potential and is not 
free to emerge. The individual is in a con- 
tinuous process of preserving the self, but 
sometimes he is not able to preserve the 
self to his own satisfaction. For example, 
the neurotic finds that the symptoms he 
developed for preserving the self no longer 
work. He finds himself in a state of neurot- 
ic anxiety and thus cannot see possibilities 
for action; he is threatened. As the existen- 
tialists state it, the person is being con- 
fronted with imminent non-being or noth- 
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ingness. That is, with the threat of not 
being able to act, the future is seen as noth- 
ing, he does not know where to turn. Not 
all anxiety is of this crippling variety. All 
men have some anxiety; it is this non- 
crippling anxiety that serves as a motivat- 
ing force and is basic to human existence. 
Anxiety occurs within the individual, ac- 
cording to May (1958), when he is con- 
fronted with the issue of fulfilling his po- 
tentialities. 

There are two considerations which are 
of prime importance to the existential psy- 
chotherapeutic approach: the encounter, 
and understanding in the encounter. The 
encounter is the existential term for the 
therapeutic relationship. However, the en- 
counter is much more than just a relation- 
ship. It is the meeting of two beings, each 
trying to understand the other as an in- 
dividual entity. The therapist is trying to 
understand the patient’s being-in-the-world 
—the way the patient perceives himself, his 
environment, and his reaction to both—and 
communicate this understanding to the pa- 
tient. Van Dusen (1960) states that his cri- 
teria for knowing whether he has under- 
stood a patient’s world as being whether 
or not the patient can recognize his own 
world in therapist’s description of it. The 
patient is hoping to be understood and, in 
fact, is asking to be understood. It is 
through the understanding by another that 
one understands himself. “Insofar as one 
can describe the world of the other person 
as he finds it, the other person feels under- 
stood” (Van Dusen, 1960, p. 36). 

In this encounter, and in communicating, 
the therapist does not respond merely to 
the words of the client in an intellectual 
manner. Rather, the counselor is respond- 
ing to both what the client says and what 
he leaves unsaid —communication takes 
place both verbally and nonverbally. Thus 
the existentialists speak of the therapist’s 
being open for the encounter and allowing 
it to occur. When the therapist allows him- 
self to be open to the other without trying 
to treat the patient as an object of exploita- 
tion and manipulation, he will then be able 
to understand. Not until the therapist has 
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demonstrated that he is willing, and able 
to understand, will the client feel free to 
explore his own existence with the thera- 
pist. The client is held in the utmost es- 
teem; the patient-therapist dichotomy is 
not emphasized—two beings are working 
together toward greater understanding. 

The existentialists hold that man is a 
free agent who has the freedom to choose 
his way of being. At the same time that 
man is free, however, he is responsible for 
his choices and his behavior. By communi- 
cating to the patient that he is understood, 
and that he does have freedom of choice, 
the patient feels free to explore his atti- 
tudes and develops a growing awareness— 
an expanding of consciousness—of self. The 
patient is thus able to make new choices 
and accept the responsibility for these 
choices. During this process of exploration 
the therapist does not evaluate, judge, or 
condemn. He permits the exploration and 
emergence of the person in this threat- 
free human encounter. The therapist and 
patient explore together and each must be 
freely and genuinely himself. 

Hora (1960) summarizes the encounter 
in the following: “The existential psycho- 
therapist does not ‘do’ psychotherapy, he 
lives it. He meets his patient in the open- 
ness of an interhuman existential encounter. 
He does not seek to make interpretations, 
he does not evaluate or judge; he allows 
what is to be, so that it can reveal itself 
in the essence of its being, and then pro- 
ceeds to elucidate what he understands” 
(p. 4-5). According to this approach change 
happens to man when he is understood and 
feels free to explore himself. In another 
paper, Hora (1959) states that the “chief 
characteristic of therapy is a ‘being-to- 
gether’ of the therapist and patient in the 
spirit of ‘letting-be.’ The concept of ‘letting- 
be’ means the affirmation of the existence 
of another person. It constitutes an attitude 
which favors the free emergence of the 
inherent creative potentialities of all” (p. 
92). From the foregoing, we can see that 
the existential psychotherapeutic approach 
emphasizes the innate capacities of the 


client for becoming; the client is the center 
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and it is his frame-of-reference that is 
adopted. The therapist is permissive, but 
far from passive. He moves with the client 
toward understanding of the client’s mode 
of being-in-the-world, and communicates 
this understanding to the client. The pa- 
tient in turn feels free to explore; he ex- 
periences a growing awareness of himself 
and is thus able to make new choices. 

Existential psychotherapy, then, is “. . . 
not a system of therapy, but an attitude 
toward therapy, not a set of new tech- 
niques but a concern with the under- 
standing of the structure of the human 
being and his experience that must under- 
lie all techniques” (May, 1961, p. 19). 


Conclusions on the Two Approaches 


Both approaches employ the phenom- 
enological method in the collection of their 
data. The therapist makes a concerted ef- 
fort to understand the client from the 
client’s vantage point, and to communicate 
this understanding—by word or gesture— 
to the client. This understanding is more 
than just intellectually comprehending the 
client’s words, but feeling what the world 
is like for the client in a profound sense. 

This kind of understanding on the part 
of the therapist requires that the therapist 
be quite vigilant, continuously aware of 
the nuances of the therapeutic interaction. 
The understanding takes place when two 
beings interact in this unique therapeutic 
encounter, each open to the other. The 
client must feel free to explore and express 
feeling that he has not dared to express 
before, in an atmosphere of unconditional 
positive regard. The client is viewed as a 
human being with integrity and worth—he 
is unique unto himself. 

The client, from both approaches, is 
viewed as having inherent growth poten- 
tial. Man is striving to preserve the self 
and for realization of his potentialities. He 
is free to make choices, but at the same 
time he is responsible for these choices. 
It is the openness of the therapeutic rela- 
tionship that permits these choices to be 
made. Personality change comes from with- 
in the client—change happens. Through 


understanding by another person in such 
a relationship the client feels free to ex- 
plore his feelings with the counselor and 
thus an expanding of consciousness occurs 
permitting new and different choices to be 
made. 

Both the client-centered and existential 
therapists consider their approach a way 
of life; they do not do psychotherapy, they 
live it. 

The differences between client-centered 
counseling and existential psychotherapy 
should not be overlooked but it is felt that 
these distinctions are subtle and to a large 
extent semantic. For example, as mentioned 
earlier, the existentialists speak of the 
therapeutic “encounter” rather than the 
therapeutic “relationship,” the encounter 
being more profound. If one is truly client- 
centered in his approach to man, however, 
the meaning of the “encounter” becomes 
clear as it is experienced by both the 
client and the counselor. This is also true 
of the other subtleties expounded by the 
existentialists. In essence, the existentialists 
have attempted to make explicit many of 
the nuances of the therapeutic interaction, 
which, though long recognized, have often 
been neglected. In a sense one might say 
that the existentialists have presented a 
somewhat more dynamic client-centered 
therapy and have revitalized this approach. 
There is, however, one aspect of existen- 
tialism which is quite different from tradi- 
tional client-centered counseling; that is 
the matter of techniques. Where the client- 
centered therapist relies heavily upon the 
technique of reflection and avoids the use 
of interpretation, the existential therapist 
will allow whatever “technique” that 
emerges during the encounter to occur. 
That is to say, the existentialists have no 
“technique”; psychotherapy is a real life 
process—it is the interaction of two beings 
and whatever happens, happens. 

Thus we see that the client-centered and 
existential approach to counseling are con- 
sidering man, and all that makes man a 
continuously emerging being. Rogers (1959) 
in commenting on the existential approach, 
states “. . . we may now be moving into 
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this more person-centered type of therapy 
in which both the therapist and the patient 
with whom he works appear as individuals 
who are becoming, who are trying to real- 
ize their potentialities (p. 197). 


Received May 29, 1961. 
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A Note on Counseling Underachieving 
College Students 
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Boston University 


Academic underachievement has been 
widely speculated upon and, to a lesser 
extent, subjected to systematic analysis. 
Most observers are in general agreement 
that the phenomenon is fairly defined in 
some such terms as “an academic under- 
achiever is a student who has the measured 
ability to achieve a level of academic suc- 
cess significantly above that which he 
actually obtains.” 

A wide variety of causative factors and 
some palliatives have been postulated. As 
early as 1985 Wrenn suggested that much 
could be done to improve the performance 
of such students by means of institutional 
arrangements and emphases. More recent- 
ly, attempts have been made to demon- 
strate relationships, not necessarily causal, 
between underachievement and_ various 
personal factors. An example of such cor- 
relational studies is that of Diener (1960) 
who studied such factors as scholastic apti- 
tude, reading ability, study habits, part- 
time work schedules, sex, curriculum 
choice, etc. A different approach was 
initiated by Kirk (1952) in which certain 
personality characteristics were demon- 
strated to be significantly related to under- 
achievement. She showed that under- 
achievement satisfies unconscious hostility 
toward the family member who demands 
academic success from the underachiever. 
Shaw and Grubb (1958) elaborated upon 
Kirk’s hypothesis by showing that the hos- 
tility that exists as a more pronounced 
characteristic of male underachievers is not 
derived from educational experiences, but 
is brought to the high school at least in 
embryo form, as part of basic personality 
structure. 


Motto (1959) on the basis of clinical 
observations, hypothesized that “under- 
achieving behavior may be thought of as 
a behavioral manifestation of personality 
inconsistencies and the consequent paralyz- 
ing effects of anxiety” (p. 246). Jensen 
(1958) provided evidence that low-achiev- 
ing students tended to score higher on 
most MMPI scales than did high-achieving 
students, although his groups were not 
matched for levels of scholastic aptitude. 
Shaw and Brown (1957) presented evidence 
to show that a variety of measures of 
personality characteristics failed to yield 
significant differences between achieving 
and underachieving students. The major 
exception was that underachievers were 
“characterized by an attitude of hostility 
or hypercriticalness with respect to people, 
which might not necessarily be shown in 
overt behavior” (p. 199). Their study en- 
abled them to hypothesize that “under- 
achievement on the part of bright students 
is not a surface phenomenon easily modi- 
fiable, but rather is related to the basic 
personality matrix of the individual” (p. 
199). Thus in recent years a not inconsider- 
able body of empirical data and informed 
speculation has accumulated that seems to 
show a relationship between a personality 
factor, hostility, and underachievement. 

Few, if any of those who have studied 
underachievement have attempted to de- 
velop therapeutic procedures by means of 
which counselors might help students deal 
with the problem. Indeed, the general feel- 
ing stated by Kirk (p. 215) that psycho- 
therapy in the conventional sense of 
personality assessment and reorganization 
is called for appears to be the universally 
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accepted approach. Drasgow (1957) pro- 
posed three techniques (change of curricu- 
lum, wait until failure occurs to insure 
that the client is ready for counseling, 
and then aid him to identify the “frustrat- 
ing person” against whom he is being 
hostile), but no empirical data has appeared 
to support his approach. 


Counseling for Underachievers 


It is the contention of this paper that 
a much narrower goal than total personality 
reorganization is needed and that a specific 
limiting technique, called sector counseling, 
can appropriately be applied by the college 
counselor in many cases in which under- 
achievement is the chief symptom. 

In practice with underachieving college 
students, the major difficulty is verbalized 
by the students as an inability to study. 
This results in grades lower than would 
be expected and the student is classified 
as an underachiever. In the treatment of 
such students, it is this symptom that needs 
to be considered so that its causes can be 
dealt with in the therapeutic process. The 
term sector counseling implies that the 
causes of the symptom, inability to study, 
can be therapeutically focused upon. Sector 
counseling may be differentiated from 
other clinical and counseling systems in 
these ways: 

1. The material considered in therapy is de- 


liberately limited to a particular symptom and 
its causes insofar as these can be identified. 

2. Reorganization of the total personality is 
not the goal, and client digressions into conflict 
areas not directly related to the symptom are 
discouraged by the therapist. 

8. The primary focus is on speedy rehabilita- 
tion rather than long-term therapy. 

4. Deliberate establishment of a transference 
relationship as a therapeutic technique is avoided 
as far as possible. As in any counseling, the 
development of a positive relationship is crucial; 
transference in the classical sense implies too 
deep and lengthy a tie for the sort of process 
here involved. 

5. When the causative conflicts point to areas 
other than the sector under examination, they 
are dealt with only as necessary to resolve the 
problem of the sector. They are not dealt with 
for their own sake or for the sake of general 
reorganization unless the student and counselor 
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decide that these factors are more important 
at the time than the immediate problem and 
so must be dealt with at once. 


This technique would appear to be re- 
lated to what Tyler (1960) has called 
“minimum change therapy.” The assump- 
tion that therapy (or counseling) should 
attempt to bring about as much change 
as possible appears to underlie most coun- 
seling systems. Yet, there is, at least insofar 
as counseling as an approach to under- 
achievement is concerned, very little if any 
direct evidence that major therapy is neces- 
sarily called for. As Tyler speculated, 
“Counseling can create a situation in which 
a person may become aware of the direc- 
tional shifts that are possible for him and 
in which he can be sure someone will 
see him through what may be a difficult 
‘rotation of his axis’” (p. 476). Intensive 
sector counseling with underachieving col- 
lege students, then, represents a form of 
minimum change therapy in which the 
client is helped to recognize the possibil- 
ities that are open to him for directional 
shift with regard to his academic situation. 


As an example of the application of these 
principles in a case of academic under- 
achievement, the following excerpt from 
a counseling case may be examined: 


C. Why do you feel you want to go to college 
and do well? 

Cl. I don’t know. I hate school . . . not really 
. . . I hate studying, yet sometimes I don't. 
I don’t really see the purpose of it for myself 
very often. It was just always known that 
I was going to go to college. Don’t you 
think I should? 

C. I don’t know. I feel you should do what 
you really want to do . . . what’s best for 
you. But you have some mixed feelings about 
school, and more important, you don’t know 
what you want for yourself. 

Cl. I guess I want to go to school. 

C. Guess? 

Cl. Sure. I never really thought about it. I just 
felt that I had to do it. It was expected 
by everyone. No one ever asked me about 
it. I never asked myself. I feel now like we’re 
talking about things I should have wondered 
about before I ever came to college. It 
never was my decision. 

C. Never really decided for yourself . . . on 
the basis of what you want. 
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Cl. That’s right. The more I think of it the less 
I know. This is a whole new angle. 


C. You mean considering what you want for 
yourself? 


Cl. Yeah. 
C. Let’s talk about what you do want for you. 


The client has been led to a considera- 
tion of his own values and goals, as op- 
posed to being encouraged to move into 
the larger conflict area of his parental 
relationships. To have done so might, over 
a long time, have been therapeutically 
fruitful, but in the meantime the student 
would probably have failed in college. The 
counselor thus decided to restrict counsel- 
ing to the area of immediate and specific 
need. 


Establishing the Relationship 

“In developing a working relationship 
with the underachieving student it is im- 
portant that the counselor avoid the overt 
or subtle expression of attitudes that imply 
that he considers education and academic 
success as major life goals. Because of 
their extensive academic training, coun- 
selors not infrequently hold such values 
on some level of consciousness. To express 
them would, in the student’s eyes, ally the 
counselor with parents or other significant 
adults who frequently express such views 
in a hostile manner. 

In contrast, the counselor’s views should 
be that academic success and education 
are important and useful to some people, 
yet superfluous and unnecessary to others, 
and that the individual must himself make 
this decision on the basis of his own ex- 
periences, goals, values and desires. The 
counselor’s first goal is not to make of the 
underachiever a successful student, but 
rather to help him to decide whether he 
wants to be one and if so, to help him 
to accomplish what then has become the 
student’s own goal. 


Dynamics and Therapeutic Handling 
Inability to study is frequently a result, 
at least in part, of the expression of un- 
conscious or partly conscious aggressive 
feelings directed toward the student’s par- 
ents. By not studying, the student almost 
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assures academic failure, which serves as 

a highly effective aggressive attack against 

the parents. The student feels, on some 

level, that his parents’ interest in his suc- 
cess in school is motivated by more concern 
for their own needs than for his well-being. 

Such an attitude, when it exists, is almost 

always unconscious on the parents’ part, 

but the student’s subtle realization of it 
adds to his primary hostility. 

The excerpt below is taken from the 
twelfth interview with a college sophomore 
of superior academic aptitude and a D 
average. Some progress has been made in 
the interviews and the student is slowly 
beginning to understand the effects of his 
anger. 

Cl. I studied quite a bit the first few days of this 
week, but since then I haven’t done a thing. 

C. How come? 

Cl. I don’t know. 

C. What do you think? 

Cl. I really don’t know. 

What day did you stop studying? 

. Let’s see . . . Thursday, I guess. 

What happened Thursday? 

Cl. Nothing much. 

C. Trace Thursday from when you got home 
from school. 

Cl. I got home . . . Let’s see . . . had lunch, 
watched T.V., decided I'd study after supper. 
(pause) 

C. Go ahead. 

Cl. Nothing. I never studied. 

C. Anything happen with your mother? 

Cl. No. She wasn’t home when I got in. She 
came in later. Didn’t even say “Hello.” “Take 
out the garbage” was the first thing she said. 
Then she told me to park her car in the 
garage. She could just as easily have driven 
the car into the garage as left it in the 
driveway. (pause) 

C. Yeah. 

Cl. Then she started complaining because I was 
watching T.V. and not studying. 

C. How’d you feel about all this? 


Aan 


Cl. Annoyed ... angry, I guess. 
C. What did you do about it? 
Cl. Nothing. 


C. That's right, nothing. You didn’t study. 
Cl. That’s true. 

This pattern appeared several times in 
the interviews with this student; each time 
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he became better able to understand more 
of the relationship between his inability 
to apply himself to his academic tasks and 
the hostility that he felt toward his mother 
because of her over-criticalness toward 
him. 

The parents of underachievers seem to 
fall into either of two categories. One 
group has had limited educational oppor- 
tunities and attempts to push their chil- 
dren, particularly sons, to achieve educa- 
tional success in the unconscious hope that 
this will furnish vicarious satisfactions for 
the parents. The other group is made up 
of parents who often have gone to good 
preparatory schools and to so-called pres- 
tige colleges. Frequently they were highly 
successful academically. Because the 
underachieving student is likely to have 
had difficulty with his parents over a 
period of years and feels hostile as a result, 
his identification with the same-sexed par- 
ent is often far from adequate. He may 
unconsciously believe that academic suc- 
cess would make him too much like the 
parent toward whom he feels so angry, and 
like whom he is sure he does not want 
to be. 

Cl. My father has always annoyed me no end. 
He means well, but I can’t stand the way 
he thinks. He was this, he was that, he 
was everything. He did such and such. So 
what? I am not him. I don’t want to be 
like him. He drives me crazy with school. 
He always has. He went to Andover and 
Harvard. So he was smart. I’m stupid. I 
wouldn’t want to go to Harvard. I don’t 
like what he stands for or the way he does 
things. 

Cc. — are ways you don’t want to be like 

im. 

Cl. Most ways. I don’t want to be as aggressive 
and driving as he is. I don’t want to be as 
cold. 

In the college situation the student has 
demands made upon him by authority 
figures. He is expected, by his instructors, 
to do a certain amount of work and to 
produce certain results. He is, in a sense, 
expected to give something, and when this 
something is given the expectation of some 
degree of criticism is actualized. The rela- 
tionship with the instructors and college in 
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this way often duplicates aspects of the 
parent-child relationship. Hence the stu- 
dent may react to instructors in the manner 
that he reacted or still reacts to the de- 
mands, criticisms and expectations of other 
significant authority figures, i.e., his par- 
ents. Counseling focused on the problem 
of understanding such distortions at an 
emotional level can frequently be useful 
as a therapeutic enterprise that may yield 
relatively rapid insights and enable the 
student to “shift direction” in his thinking 
about instructors and their assignments. 


Practical Considerations 


In working therapeutically with under- 
achievers there exists the very real problem 
of their being dismissed from school while 
in the process of treatment and before 
tangible results are evident. There is actual- 
ly little the counselor can do here. How- 
ever, once insight and self-understanding 
begin to develop, the counselor can begin 
to help the student with some direction on 
the problem of studying. He may do this 
by capitalizing on the student’s conscious 
control. Even when insight is emotionally 
integrated it does not mean that the student 
will be able to settle down to an effective 
regimen of study. A long habit pattern 
stands in the way of this. Study, besides, is 
hard work, and students early in their aca- 
demic careers are likely to exhibit the very 
human response of trying to avoid hard 
work, 

1. In any attempting to help the student 
modify ineffective study habits it must be 
recognized that the attitude of the coun- 
selor is of deepest importance. He must 
encourage the student to study, but it must 
be clear that the counselor does so for the 
student’s sake, not for his own. He lets the 
student know repeatedly that he under- 
stands how difficult, unpleasant and painful 
getting started in studying is for the stu- 
dent. It is essential that he be able to dif- 
ferentiate between the encouragement of 
the counselor and the pressures exerted by 
the parents. The mustering of conscious 
control over this remaining difficulty is 
essential and the counselor needs to re- 
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inforce any positive tendencies no matter 
how tentative. He allies himself with that 
portion of the student’s ego that wants to 
succeed in the acadamic situation. 

2. Another problem that frequently 
arises in the case of the underachiever is 
reading disability. The extent of this sort 
of disability is often underestimated, and 
referral for remedial help can be useful in 
many cases. However, care must be taken 
to avoid allowing the student to accept 
reading difficulty as a rationalization for 
his underachievement. Hosts of students 
suffer from such disabilities and manage 
to do quite well academically. 


3. Similarly, poor study habits represent 
a possible problem area. The issue of what, 
if any, “system” of study is best usually is 
irrevelant. The “best” method of study is 
successful only because it is best for a 
particular person. For the counselor to pre- 
scribe a system is for him to give the im- 
pression that he “knows all the answers,” 
and to lay open the likelihood that he will 
be “blamed” for any failures the student 
encounters. The counselor can, however, 
help the student to focus on this aspect 
of the problem and perhaps to investigate 
and experiment with methods that might 
turn out to be “best” for him. 


4, The degree to which the school or cur- 
ricular program meets the individual in- 
terests and aptitudes of the student is an- 
other realistic problem to be considered in 
cases of underachievement. Through family 
manipulation, lack of realistic planning and 
inadequate  self-understanding, students 
often find themselves in programs for 
which they are quite unsuited in terms of 
ability, interest or personality structure. 
After some insight into the significant psy- 
chodynamic factors has been achieved, a 
realistic, carefully considered decision of 
the student to change school or program, 
even though suggested tentatively by the 
counselor, can be a useful step in the re- 
habilitation of many underachievers. 


5. A final practical consideration in- 
volves techniques the counselor may em- 
ploy to keep the enterprise within the sec- 
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tor of underachievement and its causes. The 
student is, of course, apt to bring up ma- 
terial that is basically unrelated to the sec- 
tor problem. While some degree of move- 
ment must take place before the counselor 
can begin to understand the situation, he 
will soon arrive at points where decisions 
can and should be made. Once such de- 
cisions are made, he has available three 
basic techniques by means of which he 
may bring the process back to the sector. 
It must be emphasized that none of these 
is applicable should both counselor and 
student decide that the new material or 
the conflict area to which the new material 
is related, holds more significance than the 
conflict area(s) responsible for the under- 
achievement problem. 


Techniques 


Having made the decision that the proc- 
ess should remain within the sector, the 
first technique that can be used is to inter- 
pret student action in bringing in extran- 
eous material as a flight from or defense 
against discussing the presenting problem. 
If this is in fact true, this type of handling 
is to be preferred. Nevertheless, the tech- 
nique can be used effectively in many 
cases even though the interpretation lacks 
total validity. 


A second technique is to redirect the pre- 
sented material, perhaps by analogy, to the 
area of conflict that lies within the sector. 
Most interpretable material can be viewed 
in terms of a variety of conflict areas. To 
apply this technique, the counselor picks 
the conflicts that he thinks are responsible 
for the underachievement and relates the 
irrelevant new material to them. Such inter- 
pretative actions should be presented as 
tentative or suggestive, in order to permit 
the student to see for himself the essential 
lack of connection, and to open a way by 
which he can if he chooses return to the 
sector problem. 

A third technique is for the counselor 
to tell the student that this material, though 
perhaps important, is generally unrelated 
(as far as can be seen at this point) to 
the problem in which they are primarily 
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interested. The counselor then can ask a 
question or point out an area for discussion 
that is directly relevant to issues raised be- 
fore the unrelated material was presented. 
Which of these techniques will be most 
useful will depend upon the counselor's 
orientation, the relationship established 
with the student, and the degree of insight- 
producing ability achieved by the student. 


Summary 


This paper has outlined a counseling 
‘procedure for dealing with underachieving 
college students on an individual relation- 
ship basis of short duration and restricted 
objectives. While numerous studies have 
attempted to establish the causes of under- 
achievement, the counseling literature 
seems devoid of specific procedural sug- 
gestions. Research points fairly clearly to 
the likelihood that hostility toward parents 
and associated authority figures is a wide- 
spread characteristic of underachieving 
students. It is proposed here that counsel- 
ing with these students need not be either 
undefined in its aims or directed at total 
or general personality reorganization. 
Rather, the specific sector identified by the 
symptom and its causes can be effectively 
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dealt with by an approach that is economi- 
cal of time. It can also be realistic in bring- 
ing the counselee to a level of understand- 
ing that will enable him to shift the direc- 
tion of his emotional energy toward effec- 
tive academic effort. 


Received July 31, 1961. 
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Is the counseling effectiveness of a 
counselor impaired when he must also 
teach those whom he counsels? This ques- 
tion has long been debated within the 
counseling profession, but there have been 
few investigations designed to provide rele- 
vant empirical information. Therefore, this 
study attempts to examine, in a prelimin- 
ary manner, a few of the problems concern- 
ing the dual role a counselor plays when 
he also teaches. 

Authorities have offered differing opin- 
ions concerning the relationship of teach- 
ing and counseling functions. Arbuckle 
(1957), Glanz, Hayes, and Penney (1959), 
and Ruth Strang (1953) favor counselors 
meeting their clients in regular classroom 
or group guidance courses as well as in 
interviews. Such arrangements are recom- 
mended on the grounds that better under- 
standing and rapport can be developed 
through more frequent contact with the stu- 
dent. On the other hand, Anna Freud 
(1935), Gustad (1959), Pressey (1949), 
Rogers (1942), and Wolfle, et al. (1952) 
have held that counseling can operate more 
successfully apart from the teaching func- 
tion because of the discipline frequently 
involved in teaching. Caravello (1958), 
Hewer (1959), and Hoyt (1955) have ap- 
proached the problem empirically, but with 
varying results. This study adds further 
information which may aid in the solution 
of the question. 


1This study derives from one section of the 
author’s doctoral dissertation which is on file at 
Harvard University. The study was completed at 
Boston University, College of General Education, 
where the author was formerly employed. 


Role theory proposes that clearly de- 
fined (i.e. unambiguous) expectations are 
necessary for positive interaction in a situa- 
tion. Students have certain expectations 
for the behavior of classroom teachers (lec- 
tures, discipline, marking, etc.). Similarly, 
students have expectations for the behavior 
of counselors (permissive, holds confi- 
dences, nonjudgmental, etc. ). When a coun- 
selor also meets his clients in the class- 
room, those clients are likely to experience 
conflict, and hence hold back confidences 
because of the divergence of roles ordinar- 
ily associated with teacher and counselor 
positions. Consequently, there would tend 
to be more ambiguity and less positive in- 
teraction in a dual-role arrangement than 
there would be in a situation where the 
counselor and teacher roles are kept sep- 
arate and distinct. This is the major premise 
of this study, viz. the functions of a guid- 
ance program will be carried out most 
effectively if the counselor does not teach 
those whom he counsels. 


Method 


At the College of General Education, Bos- 
ton University, a group guidance course, 
“Personal and Occupational Psychology,” 
is required of all students (Walston, 1960). 
This course meets once weekly in lecture 
with the entire freshman class and then 
divides into weekly discussion sections. In 
the past the teachers in this course have 
always counseled the students whom they 


2Gross, Mason, and McEachern (1958) have 
developed a number of role concepts which are 
the basis for the theory on which this study is 
based. 
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taught in sections. The present study estab- 
lished two groups of students. One group 
was taught and counseled traditionally, 
ie., the same individual taught and coun- 
seled a student. The second group was 
taught by one individual but counseled by 
another. The two groups were termed 
“counselor and teacher the same” (CTS 
group) and “counselor and teacher differ- 
ent” (CTD group). Four equivalent sec- 
tions were selected for investigation and 
were organized as follows: 

Section 1 Counselor A and Section Teacher A 

(CTS) n=21 
Section 2 Counselor A and Section Teacher B 

(CTD) n=28 
Section 3 Counselor B and Section Teacher B 

(CTS) n=20 
Section 4 Counselor B and Section Teacher A 

(CTD) n=24 
This design controls the teaching capacities 
of the counselors and enables comparisons 
of both role ambiguity and counselors as 
well as the examination of possible inter- 
action effects. 

The counseling interviews were standard- 
ized in so far as possible in order to estab- 
lish some small amount of control over 
the different counseling capacities of the 
two counselors. The typical interview fol- 
lowed a pattern of: (a) establishing rap- 
port; (b) interpreting tests; and (c) dis- 
cussing topics which the students wished 
to pursue. Since most students had only 
one session with their counselor, one might 
question whether or not any “counseling” 
occurred. It is recognized that the brevity 
of the counselor-client contact limits the 
generality of this study. Many colleges and 
schools have programs with similar limita- 
tions in their guidance services, however. 
In this sense, the findings of this study 
may have more general implications than 
if ideal conditions of counseling existed. 

A question might be raised as to the 
generalizations which can be made from 
this study to other situations. Statistical 
controls in the experimental design suggest 
that any differences found between groups 
will be the result of the organizational 
variable rather than other factors. Further, 
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the students took the same courses, re- 
ceived similar counseling interviews, and 
participated in similar classroom experi- 
ences in “Personal and Occupational Psy- 
chology.” Such controls do not necessarily 
mean that it is possible to generalize find- 
ings from this study to other situations. 
Yet, this study may be a partial introduc- 
tion to more final conclusions through its 
method and tentative findings. 

Another distinctive variable in this study 
is the nature of the counselor and of the 
class. The teacher-counselors in this study 
were, first of all, experienced counselors. 
Beyond this they were teaching in a course 
which required less evaluation and disci- 
pline than might be true in other courses. 
If differences favoring the CTD group are 
found in the study, such differences might 
be even more pronounced in more judg- 
mental and disciplinary teacher-counselor 
situations. 

A questionnaire was designed to elicit 
student opinions concerning five areas of 
the college guidance and counseling pro- 
gram. Each group of statements was ex- 
amined for items which would meet the 
requirements of scalogram analysis as de- 
fined by Guttman (1950a, b) and Edwards 
(1957). 

The questionnaire dealt with the areas 
summarized below: 

1. Four of the questionnaire items designed to 
assess student satisfaction with the counseling inter- 
view tended to form a scale (reproducibility 0.93). 
The scale items reflected general satisfaction with 


the interview as it created understanding of one’s 
self as well as clarification of goal in college. 

2. Items dealing with psychological problems 
discussed in the interview also yielded four scal- 
able statements (reproducibility 0.97). The state- 
ments reflected the students’ willingness to discuss 
problems of varying degrees of confidentiality and 
complexity with their counselor. 

8. Four statements relating to attitudes toward 
the total guidance program met the requirements 
for scale analysis (reproducibility 0.91). These 
statements were designed to give a picture of the 
students’ opinions on the adequacy and value of 
the program. 

4. The final area of evaluation examined stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward the two counseling ar- 
rangements, CTD and CTS. Here the single state- 
ment “Would you prefer your counselor to be the 
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same person who teaches you in guidance section?” 
was asked. The answers were tallied and in- 
dividual student responses to the open-ended 
“Why?” were noted. 


Results 


The expectation in this study was that 
a separation of the teaching and counsel- 
ing functions would create a more favor- 
able attitude toward counseling among 
those participating in the experimental 
(CTD) group. This expectation was not 
generally substantiated by the data. 
Whether or not a counselor also teaches 
a student does not appear to be an im- 
portant dimension affecting his satisfaction 
with the interview, or with the total guid- 
ance program. Students seem to be satis- 
fied in either CTD or CTS arrangement. 
However, students did express a greater 
willingness to discuss their psychological 
problems with a counselor who was not 
also their teacher. This is the only signifi- 
cant difference that appears among the 
data shown in Table 1. 

The finding indicating the CTD group 
as being more willing to discuss psycho- 
logical problems takes on added meaning 
when compared to three items of the ques- 
tionnaire dealing with academic and vo- 
cational problems which did not scale. No 
differences were found between the CTS 
and CTD groups on questions dealing with 
these “less serious” problems. Virtually all 
students indicated that they would seek 
help from their counselor, be he CTD or 
CTS, with educational or vocational prob- 
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lems. As problems became more personal 
in nature, the CTD counselor was 
preferred. 

As a final approach to student attitudes 
to the arrangements, the students were 
asked directly, “Would you prefer your 
counselor to be the same person who 
teaches you in guidance section?” Seventy- 
one students replied with a “yes,” 17 with 
a “no” response. There were no differences 
between the CTD and CTS groups on this 
question. 

All students were given the opportunity 
to express their reasons for preferring that 
their counselor and teacher be the same 
or a different person. Most students re- 
sponded and some representative replies 
follow. It is particularly interesting to ob- 
serve that the reasons for and against 
combination of the teacher and counselor 
roles closely parallel the opinions of various 
writers on the subject. 

Students who preferred their counselor 
and teacher to be the same person stated 
reasons such as these: 


I feel he (the counselor-teacher) would be able 
to establish a more intimate and understanding 
relationship to the student, for he would see him 
more and get to know him better. 

He knows me better. I know him better. We 
know each other better. 

Questions could be asked during an interview 
that would clear up unexplained things from sec- 
tion. There would be more correlation between in- 
dividuals and the group. 

Having the same teacher and counselor would 
supplement the impression made by tests alone. 
The counselor as teacher would come into closer 


Table 1 
Summary of Analyses of Variance Examining Student Attitudes® 














Within Groups Tests of Significance of Effects 

Variable d.f. M.S. Arrangements Counselors Interaction 
Satis. with 

Interview 84 1.66 nS. nS. ns. 
Disc. of 

Psy. Prob. 84 2.09 s.(0.05) ns. ns. 

level 

Program 

Satisfaction 84 1.79 ns. ns. ns. 





aThe analyses considered a correction for unequal frequencies in groups (Wert, Neidt, 
& Ahmann, 1954) and found that the unequal N’s had no effect on results, 
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personal contact. Too few students take the initia- 
tive to see the counselor—as a teacher, the stu- 
dents would see the counselor more readily. 


Other students gave reasons for favoring 
an arrangement where their teacher and 
counselor would be different individuals. 

The counselor would see your class attitude and 
may become biased. Your actions in class and 


your preparation for sections may not meet his 
approval. 


I wouldn’t want to think of my counselor as a 
teacher and just worry about grades. 


I want to feel on an impersonal basis during 
an interview. It is always easier for me to talk to a 
person who sees me in only one aspect—I would 
feel freer in discussing personal and confidential 
problems. 


Dichotomous relationships. 


Discussion 


The findings of this study support the 
major premise only partially. Under certain 
circumstances, the functions of a guidance 
and counseling program appear to be car- 
ried out more effectively if the counselor 
acts only as a counselor and does not also 
teach. In other circumstances, teaching 
does not seem to affect the counselor- 
client relationship. The differences that 
were found in this study seem to relate 
closely to the type of problems discussed 
rather than to satisfaction indices and 
opinions regarding the guidance depart- 
ment program. Students seemed more 
willing to discuss their personal and psy- 
chological problems with a counselor who 
did not also act as their teacher. 

Despite noting a tendency for more suc- 
cessful counseling with students of the 
CTD group, the counselors involved in 
the study felt that rapport and interper- 
sonal relationships in the interview were 
perhaps even more important than the or- 
ganizational variable. An examination of 
student statements indicated that most 
students saw the guidance program as es- 
sentially academic in nature and felt that 
having their teacher also act as their coun- 
selor would help them in their work in 
the guidance department course, “Personal 
and Occupational Psychology.” Those stu- 
dents who favored a CTD arrangement 
seemed to feel that problems relating to 
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role conflict, role ambiguity and sanctions 
interferred with the separate counseling 
and teaching aspects of the guidance de- 
partment program. 


While results of the study cannot be 
considered conclusive, there may be some 
implications for practical administration in 
the schools at this time. It appears that 
counselors who do teach can be success- 
fully employed to work with vocational 
and educational problems with a minimum 
of role conflict. If they are skillful coun- 
selors, they may be able to separate roles 
effectively so they can counsel students 
on personal problems as well. As personal 
problems become more apparent and com- 
plex, on the other hand, it would appear 
that students prefer to talk with the coun- 
selor whom they do not also meet in the 
classroom situation. While interpersonal 
relationships are important in the counsel- 
ing interviews, there does seem to be 
some indication that organizational varia- 
bles can also affect the interaction of the 
individual counseling interview. 


This study of counseling and teaching 
organization is a tentative step in a rela- 
tively unexplored area. Several possibilities 
for further research would seem to be sug- 
gested: (a) extension of the present study 
to the high school level; (b) evaluation 
of the interaction within the counseling 
interview itself; (c) testing of the question 
under conditions involving more intensive 
counseling; (d) evaluation of the goals of 
counseling as well as attitudes toward 
counseling. 


Conclusion 


There is insufficient evidence in the 
present study to justify the complete in- 
tegration or complete separation of the 
teaching and counseling functions in guid- 
ance. It is suggested that the counselors 
who teach are able to participate in coun- 
seling and guidance programs most effec- 
tively in the areas of vocational and 
educational problems. As problems become 
of a more complex nature, counselors who 
are distinct from the teaching situation 
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appear to be able to win student confi- 
dence and trust more easily. 


Received June 28, 1961. 
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Numerous research studies in the area 
of interest measurement relate personality 
factors to interest patterns, with the gen- 
eral conclusion that occupational interests 
reflect the value orientations, the needs 
and the motivations of individuals (Darley 
and Hagenah, 1955, p. 191). Value orien- 
tation, in particular, appears to be closely 
linked with vocational choice and develop- 
ment, insofar as it is not only critical in 
the compromise process of choice (Ginz- 
berg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Herma, 
1951), but also is itself molded by occu- 
pational experience (Super, 1957, p. 29). 

The few studies that have related the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values to the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank point to 
the potential fruitfulness of studying life 
values in relation to the patterning of in- 
terests. Harris (1934) found that engineer- 
ing and business students score lower than 
art students on theoretical and aesthetic 
values and higher on political values. Sar- 
bin and Berdie (1940) related the six scales 
of the Allport-Vernon to eight families of 
occupations on the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank and found some congruence 
between occupational interest patterns and 
individual value systems. Ferguson, Hum- 
phreys and Strong (1941) intercorrelated 
the six Allport-Vernon scales with eight 
“representative” keys on the SVIB. When 
factor analysis was applied, four factors 
were isolated, three of which combine both 
interest and value scores. 

The fact that the relationships of values 
to interests have not been more widely 
studied and that the results of the existing 
studies are not more definitive (for ex- 
ample, in the Sarbin and Berdie study, 
only 8 of a total of 48 comparisons reach 
an acceptable level of statistical signifi- 
cance) needs explanation. It might be that 
attempts to establish meaningful relation- 
ships between values and interests are 


hampered by the failure to define values 
in terms of the vocabulary of the world 
of work. Darley and Hagenah (1955) have 
seen this lack of comparability of vocabu- 
lary as a major difficulty in relating the 
variables of personality development to 
those of vocational development. It would 
appear that in order to explore more pre- 
cisely the relationship of values to interests 
and more generally to career development 
there is a need to conceptualize values in 
terms of work. 

Critical, of course, to the study is the 
fact that any juxtaposition of work-values 
and interests is meaningful only if the two 
are conceptually and operationally distinct. 
The translation of values into the vocabu- 
lary of the world of work has to be done 
with this in mind, and any measurement 
devised for work-values has to conform to 
the essential notes of the accepted defini- 
tions of values in general (Kluckhohn and 
Murray, 1954; Super, 1957; Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck, 1961)! viz., molar, motivational, 


1Kluckhohn, Murray, and Schneider: “A value 
is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive 
of an individual or characteristic of a group, of 
the desirable which influences the selection from 
available modes, means, and ends of action. It 
is thus not just a preference, a desire, but a 
formulation of the desirable, the ‘ought’ and 
‘should’ standards which influence action.” 

Super, et al.: “Values closely resemble inter- 
ests, and tests designed to measure them can 
be used almost interchangeably. Values, however, 
seem to represent something more basic than 
interests. They permeate all aspects of life, they 
concern life’s goals, and in some instances they 
seem to be closely related to needs and drives.” 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck: “Value orientations 
are complex but definitely patterned (rank- 
ordered) principles, resulting from the transac- 
tional interplay of three analytically distinguish- 
able elements of the evaluative process—the 
cognitive, the affective, and the directive ele- 
ments—which give order and direction to the 
ever-flowing stream of human acts and thoughts 
as these relate to the solution of ‘common human’ 
problems.” 
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directive, cognitive-affective, pervasive, 
basic. The items selected for work-value 
measurement, while couched in occupa- 
tional terms, have to represent this broad, 
directive, cognitive concept of values. They 
should also be molar in content, rather 
than descriptive of specific work activities, 
and should call primarily for self-reflection 
on the part of the subject. In contradistinc- 
tion, interest inventory items are largely 
molecular in content, descriptive of specific 
activities and objects and call for prefer- 
ential responses to highly structured and 
concrete stimuli. 

The present study proposes, then, to 
show the greater fruitfulness of relating 
values to interests when the kinds of items 
used to measure values are stated in oc- 
cupational terms. The general hypothesis 
of this study is that, when values are trans- 
lated into the vocabulary of work, clearer 
and more precise relationships can be dem- 
onstrated between values and the pattern- 
ing of inventoried interests. 


Procedure and Results 


A modified form of the Work Values 
Inventory,” designed to measure types of 
general valuative orientation to life and 
work, was used in conjunction with the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The 
items of the Work Values Inventory ap- 
pear in a recent factorial study (O’Connor 
and Kinnane, 1961) which isolated six 
relatively independent factors of work 
values, labeled “security-economic-mate- 
rial,” “social-artistic,” “work conditions and 
associates,” “heuristic-creative,” “achieve- 
ment-prestige,” and “independence-vari- 
ety.” For the purposes of this study, six 
scales of work values were devised, con- 
sisting of items used in the definition of 
the factors. These six scales and the SVIB 
were administered to 191 college freshman 
and sophomore males. Each subject was 
required to indicate on each item of the 
Work Values Inventory the degree (rating 
the item 1-4) to which the work value 
represented by the item was considered 


2This instrument was developed by Super and 
associates in the Career Pattern Study (Super, 
1957). 


by him as important in deciding about a 
job. In determining the score on each scale, 
items having factor loadings of .59 or less 
were assigned a weight of one; items with 
factor loadings of .60 or more were as- 
signed a weight of two. These weights 
were then multiplied by the subject’s rating 
of the item (1-4) and the obtained products 
were added for all the items in each scale. 
The distributions of scores obtained by this 
procedure were found to be normal. 

For the analysis of the results, a “high” 
and a “low” group on each work-value 
scale was selected. Cut-off scores which 
most closely delineated the top and bot- 
tom quarters of the distribution were used 
in selecting the “high” and the “low” 
groups respectively. 

The A’s and B-+’s on each of the seven 
major occupation categories of the SVIB* 
were counted for both the “high” and “low” 
groups on each value dimension. The dif- 
ferences between the obtained proportions 
of A’s and B-+’s for the “high” and “low” 
groups and the mean proportions expected 
by chance were tested for significance by 
the binomial test. 


An illustration of what was done follows: 


Group No. of Proportion A’s and B+’s in the 
Subjects of Subjects Physical Sciences 


Total obtained—74 
Proportion Proportion 





expected _ obtained 

Social-Artistic 
High 52 51 .51(38) .24(18) 
Low 50 A9 .49(36) -76(56) 
Total 102 1.00 1.00(74) 1.00(74) 


Level of significance of the difference between 
expected and obtained (two-tailed test) p<.001. 


3Since in the original definition of each factor, 
principal consideration was necessarily given to 
items showing the highest loadings on that factor, 
it was deemed appropriate also to give these 
items added weight in determining the factor 
scores. The value of .60 was chosen as the lower 
limit for the double weighting since this value 
represents roughly the median of the distribution 
of all loadings of unit complexity on all factors. 

4For the purpose of this study seven groups 
were selected, leaving out those limited to only 
one occupation. (The seven groups: I Biological 
Sciences, II Physical Sciences, IV Technical, V 
Social Service, VIII Business Detail, IX ‘Business 
Contact, X Literary.) 
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Table 1 


Significance of Differences in the Proportion of A’s and B+’s 
on Strong’s Seven Major Occupational Categories for 
High and Low Groups on Five Work-Values Scales 





No. of Cases in Group I Group II Group IV Group V Group VIII Group IX Group X 


Work-Value Extreme Groups Biological Physical Technical Social Business 


Business Literary 








High Low Sciences Sciences Service Detail Contact 
Security- 
Economic- 
Material 538 48 — ++ t++ ——— ++ ——— 
Social- 
Artistic 52 50 oe ——— +++ —— +++ 44+ 
Heuristic- 
Creative 38 82 + +++ +++ ee 
Achievement- 
Prestige 52 43 _—— 
Independence- 
Variety 89 88 — — 
Note: level of significance 
+++ = 001 
p+ = 01 Proportion of A’s and B+’s obtained by subjects of the “high” group 
-b = .05 significantly larger than expected by chance. 
pelchae toe Proportion of A’s and B-+’s obtained by subjects of the “high” group 
—_ = .05 significantly smaller than expected by chance. 


In all, 42 tests were performed. For one 
of the work-value scales (“work conditions 
and associates”) no significant relation- 
ships with occupational categories were 
found. The results for the remaining five 
work-value scales are given in Table 1. 


Discussion of Results 


The results indicate a very high degree 
of relationship between work-values and 
inventoried interests. They support the no- 
tion that the individual’s patterning of in- 
ventoried interests closely reflects his ways 
of valuing work. The results further indi- 
cate that different work-value orientations 
are predictive of distinctive interest pat- 
terning as represented by the groupings 
of occupations on the SVIB. Thus, orien- 
tation toward security-economic-material 
values is significantly and positively asso- 
ciated with predominance of interest pat- 
terning in the physical science, technical 
and business detail groups, and is inversely 
related to biological science, social service 
and literary-legal groups. In a similar way, 
some significant discrimination of group 
patternings of interests is achieved by the 
other four work-value scales. 

It will be noted that the clearest dif- 
ferentiation of interest patterning is effect- 


ed by the social-artistic and heuristic- 
creative work value scales. These represent 
a value orientation intrinsic to the nature 
of the occupations within the SVIB group- 
ings. The two scales, when contrasted, ap- 
pear to be analogous to Cottle’s (1950) 
bipolar factor of “things vs. people,” with 
the social-artistic scale representing a 
work-value orientation toward people and 
the heuristic-creative scale toward imper- 
sonal tasks. When these scales are related 
to interest patterns on the SVIB, it is seen 
that high scores on the social-artistic scale 
are associated with predominance of in- 
terests in social service, business contact 
and literary-legal groups of occupations 
while high scores on the heuristic-creative 
scale are associated with predominance of 
interests in the sciences (both physical and 
biological) and technical occupations. This 
finding is also in keeping with Cottle’s 
second factor which establishes an inverse 
relationship between business contact in- 
terests and scientific interests. Further- 
more, the significant and positive relation- 
ship of heuristic-creative work-values and 
scientific interests is in accord with Roe’s 
(195la, 1951b) findings which indicate 
that scientists are motivated highly by in- 
terests intrinsic to their work. 


Work Value Orientation and Inventoried Interests 


With the exception of the security-eco- 
nomic-material scale, scales which repre- 
sent value-orientation extrinsic or unre- 
lated to the nature of the particular 
occupations within the SVIB groupings, 
provide considerably less definitive dif- 
ferentiation of interests. The independ- 
ence-variety scale is related significantly 
to only two occupational groups, i.e. in- 
versely to the business detail and the tech- 
nical groups. The only significant relation- 
ship of the achievement-prestige scale is 
an inverse one with interest scores in tech- 
nical occupations. The work conditions and 
associates scale provides no significant 
relationships with interest patterning. 


A possible interpretation of these find- 
ings is that the more extrinsic the values 
are to the nature of particular occupational 
groups the less important they are in de- 
termining the development of vocational 
choices prior to entry into an occupation. 
Such extrinsic work-values as those repre- 
sented by the work conditions and asso- 
ciates scale may become intimately linked 
with the individual’s perceptions of his 
work only after exposure to the realities 
of the work itself. It has been suggested 
that for the understanding of the role of 
values in the process of vocational choice 
and development it is important to recog- 
nize that values themselves may be molded 
by exposure to the social and psychological 
demands of the occupation (Super, 1957, 
p-. 29). 

It would be of further interest to explore 
the possibility that it is the values extrinsic 
to the nature of particular occupational 
groups that are especially susceptible to 
modification. It may be that in attempting 
to predict an individual’s vocational choice 
as well as his adjustment after the imple- 
mentation of the choice, only values in- 
trinsic to the nature of an occupation are 
fruitful, insofar as they are, like inven- 
toried interests, more permanent and last- 
ing. Extrinsic values, on the other hand, 
if they do not happen to be in accord 
with the primary rewards of an occupation, 
are either modified or result in conflict 
and a shift to more congenial kinds of 
work. In this study, for example, as in 
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Raylesberg’s (1949) study of engineers, 
it is seen that interests in the physical 
sciences are associated positively with 
such different value orientations as heur- 
istic-creative and security-economic-mate- 
rial. One would hardly expect that the 
association of security-economic-material 
work values with interests in the physical 
sciences would remain as significant after 
exposure to the primary satisfactions 
which work in the physical sciences offers. 
This could be readily ascertained by a 
follow-up study of students with predomi- 
nant interests in the physical sciences. 
Follow-up studies of this nature would 
also provide critical empirical information 
on the value patterns of persons successful 
in particular occupations. 


Conclusion 


The results of this study indicate that 
values can be more meaningfully related 
to such other critical variables as inven- 
toried interests when values are defined 
in terms drawn from the vocabulary of 
the world of work. The findings are es- 
pecially promising in that the instrument 
used in this study to measure work values 
was based on the tentative results of a 
single factorial study and consisted of 
scales composed of a limited number of 
items. When more precise measurement of 
work-values is achieved, it may be possible 
to elucidate the developmental nature of 
work-valuation and the ultimate pattern- 
ing of values in men successful in various 
occupational groupings. 


Received July 5, 1961. 
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Personality Correlates of SVIB Patterns 
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VA Center, Wadsworth, Kansas 
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University of Kansas 


In attempting to cope with one source 
of error variance found in objective psy- 
chological tests, Cronbach (1946) has 
called attention to the observation that 
“... the score of a person is influenced by 
set to react to the items in a certain way 
apart from their content.” Such set (for 
example, caution versus uncaution; indeci- 
siveness; acquiescence) is believed by 
Cronbach and others to be a function of 
personality (Lorge, 1937; Berdie, 1943; 
Rappaport & Berg, 1953; Berg & Collier, 
1953; Lewis & Taylor, 1955; Ziller, 1957). 
Two essential approaches have been taken 
to the problem of response set. On the one 
hand are researchers who believe great 
effort should be taken to minimize the 
presence of all response set and on the 
other hand are researchers interested in 
understanding the personality correlates of 
various response sets (Couch & Keniston, 
1960; Jackson & Messick, 1958). 

Among the past research done on the 
SVIB for men, the most pertinent to the 
investigation of response patterns were 
done by Strong (1943), by Berdie (1943), 
by Rhodes (1956), and by Stewart (1960). 
Strong and Berdie noted that when the 
SVIB answer sheet was marked all L, all 
D, or all I, that quite divergent interest 
patterns emerged. Rhodes eliminated the 
effect of those items on the SVIB that con- 
tributed to response-set effects and distin- 
guished in finer detail the relationship of 


1From a dissertation submitted by the senior 
author for the Ph.D. degree, University of Kansas, 
under the direction of the junior author, Decem- 
ber, 1958. Members of the committee included 
Anthony J. Smith and Richard M. Rundquist. 

2Presented at APA meetings in Cincinnati, Sep- 
tember, 1959. 


specific scales to L, D, or I responses. 
Berdie and Stewart both found a relation- 
ship between measured personality vari- 
ables and the tendency toward marking 
L’s, I’s, or D’s. 


Problem 


The present study attempted (1) to ex- 
plore the feasibility of providing a psycho- 
logical rationale for response patterns made 
to the men’s SVIB, and (2) to observe 
relationships between response patterns 
and other variables of personality. In these 
attempts, the assumption was made that an 
individual’s tendency to like, to be indif- 
ferent to, or to dislike most SVIB items is 
a reflection of a more basic style of life. 

Three tentative hypothetical personality 
models were postulated as being character- 
istic of subjects who react to the SVIB with 
three distinct preferential modes of re- 
sponse, i.e., with a predominance of like 
(L), dislike (D), or indifferent (I) re- 


sponses. 


Method 

Description of the Models 

The models were fashioned on the basis 
(1) of related research linking the SVIB 
with personality measures (Sarbin and 
Berdie, 1940; Darley, 1941; Tussing, 1942; 
Tyler, 1945; Barnett, Handelsman, Stewart, 
& Super, 1952; Darley & Hagenah, 1955); 
(2) of an hypothesized similarity of L, D, 
and I responders respectively to synthetic 
models of the stereopath, the antistereo- 
path, and the nonstereopath personalities 
(Stern, Stein, & Bloom, 1956); and 3) of 
pilot investigations done with samples of 
college students and neuropsychiatric pa- 
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tients. The models are essentially described 
as follows: 


L. Model. This model represents the so- 
cially oriented person who responds easily 
to his environment, deriving maximal satis- 
faction and gratification from interper- 
sonal contacts and identification. He is im- 
pulsive, spontaneous, and flexible in his 
behavior, seeing many possibilities for ac- 
tion being open in his world (e.g., “liking” 
most SVIB items). His social contact has 
aggressive aspects in that by seeing so 
many possibilities as being open in any 
specific situation, he cannot conform read- 
ily to external structure and instead must 
dominate situations to conform to his own 
expansive structure. Exemplifying the 
dominating aspect of his behavior is the 
characteristic manner in which he turns 
his own succorant needs into nurturant 
ones, e.g., upholding the rights of the under- 
privileged. To be able to dominate the 
world and still maintain effective social 
interaction requires a considerable degree 
of social sensitivity, which the L person 
reflects in high introspective and intracep- 
tive skills. 


D. Model. The person characteristic of 
the D model lives in an impersonal world 
preferring to relate to specific objects rather 
than to people. He responds to the SVIB— 
as to everything—in a suspicious, rigid, 
denying manner by giving many dislikes 
and few likes. His world is well-ordered 
and defined clearly, i.e., there are only a 
few areas in which he feels he can operate 
effectively and he confines himself to those 
particular activities. Not only are the pos- 
sibilities in the world limited, *»v! possibili- 
ties are absolute and constan: for the D 
person, reflecting his conforming, passive 
orientation. He lacks sensitivity and intro- 
spection, his ideas are concrete and stereo- 
typed, and he seeks immediate, tangible 
goals. 


I Model. This person’s world consists of 
so many possibilities that he is over- 
whelmed in attempting to cope with it. By 
virtue of his inability for action, his world 
adjustment is one of indecision, passivity, 
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ambivalence, and procrastination, i.e., gen- 
erally the path of least resistance. Such a 
person shows effectiveness neither in the 
spontaneous interpersonal fluidity of the 
socially positive person nor in the ability 
to control affect displayed by the socially 
negative D person. The I person’s en- 
vironment is a source of constant concern 
and bother to him but he shows little in 
the way of effective resources to master or 
control this environment. He appears quite 
aloof to his surroundings, with little con- 
cern or emotional involvement. Anxiety pro- 
voking situations are avoided by taking 
cynical and critical attitudes or by using 
intellectualized rationalization to explain 
the futility of taking oppositional stands. 


Subjects 

Three groups of University of Kansas 
1957-1958 freshman male students (39L, 
32I, and 27D) were selected from a group 
of 513 subjects on the basis of showing in- 
terest patterns on the SVIB characterized 
by predominant numbers of L, D, or I re- 
sponses to the first 280 items of the SVIB 
administered from six to nine months prior 
to the study. The criteria for inclusion in 
one of the three groups were that: (1) the 
subject’s response was at least one standard 
deviation above the mean number of re- 
sponses on one of the response possibilities 
(L, D, or I) of the total population for that 
variable, and (2) the subject’s response was 
below the mean number of responses made 
by the total population on the other two 
response possibilities. 

Table 1 presents the means, standard 
deviations, and criterion cutting scores used 
in selecting the subjects. Out of 513 pros- 
pective subjects, 73 met the criteria for 
inclusion into the L group, 75 met the D 
criteria, and 71 met the I criteria. Since 
some students had withdrawn from the 
University prior to the time of the study, 
only 58 prospective L’s, 53 prospective D’s, 


and 60 prospective I’s were reached. 


In order to contrast subjects who com- 
pleted the study with subjects who did not 
complete the study, t-test comparisons were 
made for both groups: (1) in terms of the 
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Table 1 
Criteria for Selecting L, D, and I Experimental Subjects (N=518) 








Criteria 








Population Mean 
Population Standard Deviation 
Criterion Cutting Score 


Variables 
L Responses D Responses I Responses 
94.52 80.18 105.25 
$1.96 81.64 86.36 
126.00 112.00 142.00 





mean number of L, D, and I responses, and 
(2) in terms of University of Kansas Place- 
ment Examination Scores on the ACE, Eng- 
lish usage, reading vocabulary, reading 
speed, spelling, and a locally constructed 
mathematics test. Subjects who were in- 
cluded it the study did not differ signifi- 
cantly at the .05 level in SVIB responses 
or Placethent Examination scores from those 
not included. 


Procedure 

All subjects were mailed personal data 
forms and also were requested to come to 
the Guidance Bureau at the University of 
Kansas to take part in a research program 
that included testing. Data were obtained 
on the subjects from the following sources: 
the SVIB, the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS), the 16 Personality Fac- 
tor Test (16 PF), the Inventory of Beliefs, 
University Placement scores, grade point 
averages, and course grades. 

In order to explore the hypothetical 
models, nine broad hypotheses were pos- 
tulated concerning the expected diverse 
responses or outcomes that L, D, or I type 
subjects would reflect in one of the test 
or academic situations described above. In 
testing the hypotheses, 166 ¢ tests were 
computed comparing all three groups of 
subjects on 49 separate variables. Predic- 
tions were made concerning the expected 
results of 133 of the ¢ tests. In that each 
hypothesis dealt with one specific test or 
academic situation and contained a large 
number of diverse predictions for each of 
the three groups of subjects, a precise state- 
ment of the nine hypotheses is not practical. 
Essentially the nine hypotheses fall into 
four generalized themes: 


1. that L subjects show measured in- 
terests and attitudes that essentially are 
“people” oriented, that D subjects show 
“thing” oriented interests and attitudes, 
and that I subjects show no clear prefer- 
ence in terms of a people-thing dichotomy. 


2. that L subjects manifest measured 
personality traits of an impulsive, spontan- 
eous, flexible, aggressive, dominating, nur- 
turant, introspective nature; that D sub- 
jects manifest traits of a suspicious, rigid, 
denying, well-ordered, conforming, passive, 
nonreflective nature; and that I subjects 
manifest traits of an indecisive, ambivalent, 
aloof, noninvolved, cynical, and critical 
nature. 


3. that both L and D subjects show 
greater satisfaction, assurance, and strength 
in coping with their particular ways of 
life than do I subjects. Specifically it was 
hypothesized that L and D subjects would 
score higher than I subjects on the Oc- 
cupational Level (SVIB), Confidence (16 
PF), and Endurance (EPPS) scales and 
score lower than I subjects on the Change 
(EPPS) scale. 


4, that I subjects, as intellectualizers, 
have a higher aptitude for university course- 
work in general than do L or D subjects, 
but that L subjects are more proficient 
than other subjects in coursework dealing 
with linguistic symbols and D subjects are 
more proficient than other subjects in 


coursework dealing with quantitative-sym- 
bols. 


Results 


As Table 2 shows, 26 of the 133 predic- 
tions made were upheld in the expected 
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Table 2 


Results of Predicted é-test Findings Among 
L (Like), I (Indifferent), and D (Dislike) Groups 














Variable Mean Significant 
Scores Differences* 
L I D 
(N=89) (N=82) (N=27) 
SVIB 
Group I 82.41 88.66 40.87 I>L* D>L* 
Group V 43.69 36.69 28.30 I>D* L>I* L>D* 
Group IX 42.15 28.72 42.19 L>I* DSI* 
Occup. Level (OL) 28.44 18.88 46.00 D>I* D>L* L>? 
EPPS 
Succorance 9.26 9.31 12.22 D>L 
Dominance 18.64 16.34 16.29 iS). bod 
Aggression 18.86 10.47 18.59 L>I 
16 P F Test (Forms A & B) 
A (Warm, Sociable) 18.85 14.59 16.67 L>I* 
E (Dominant) 80.15 26.22 24.07 L>D* , L>I 
F (Enthusiastic) 80.18 25.94 26.00 LSI L>D 
H (Adventurous) 80.64 23.28 23.04 L>D* L>F 
L (Suspecting) 15.46 15.91 19.11 D>L* 
M (Bohemian) 18.85 21.41 20.81 IDL 
Q, (Experimenting) 21.79 20.00 19.07 L>D 
Q, (Tense) 22.82 25.63 27.00 D>L 
Inventory of Beliefs ¥] 
Anti.-Author Items 18.87 12.66 10.79 L>D* 





aAll differences without an asterisk are at the .05 level; the asterisk indicates the .01 level. 


Table 3 


Results of Nonpredicted t-test Findings Among 
L (Like), I (Indifferent), and D (Dislike) Groups 








Variable Mean Significant 
Scores Differences 





L I D 
(N=89) (N=82) (N=27) 





EPPS 
Deference 11.38 9.56 12.19 D>I 
Exhibition 13.67 15.41 15.04 I>L 
Succorance 9.26 9.31 12.22 D>I 
Heterosexuality 17.85 16.56 13.89 L>D 
Aggression 13.36 10.47 13.59 D>I 

16 P F Test 
L (Suspecting) 15.46 15.91 19.11 D>I 

University Coursework 
Total Hours 29.87 81.66 80.44 I>L.. &D 
Total Grade Points 72.24 83.388 80.74 ESL? Desi. 
Math-Sci. Hours 14.82 15.50 18.75 I>D* 


Math-Sci. Grade Points 85.53 43.22 88.00 I>L* I>D 
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direction. In addition Table 3 shows that 
13 significant t’s were found among the 
33 tests for which no predictions were 
made. None of the predicted differences 
were significant in the reversed direction. 
The following descriptions summarize 
Tables 2 & 3 in terms of how each group 
of subjects differed from one or both of 
the two groups with which it was com- 
pared. 

When L subjects were contrasted with 
D or I subjects, it was found that L sub- 
jects: (1) scored high on the Social Service, 
Business Contact, and Occupational Level 
scales of the SVIB and low on the Physical 
Science scale; (2) showed high needs of 
heterosexuality, dominance, and aggression 
and low needs of succorance and exhibi- 
tion on the Edwards; (3) scored on the 
16 Personality Factor Test as warm and 
sociable; dominant and aggressive, enthus- 
iastic and talkative, adventurous and thick- 
skinned, trustful and adaptable, experi- 
menting and critical, and phlegmatic and 
composed; (4) responded to the Inventory 
of Beliefs with more anti-authoritarian 
statements than did D subjects; and(5) took 
relatively few university hours and _ re- 
ceived relatively low over-all grades, par- 
ticularly low mathematics-science grades. 

When D subjects were contrasted with 
L or I subjects, it was found that D sub- 
jects: (1) scored high on the Physical 
Science, Business Contact, and Occupa- 
tional Level scales of the SVIB and low 
on the Social Service scale; (2) showed 
high needs aggression, succorance, and 
deference and low needs heterosexuality 
and dominance on the Edwards; (3) scored 
on the 16 PF Test as submissive and mild, 
glum and silent, timid and shy, suspecting 
and jealous, conservative and accepting, 
and tense and excitable; (4) resembled 
authoritarian responders on the Inventory 
of Beliefs; and (5) took a relatively low 
number of university hours, particularly 
mathematics-science hours, and made rela- 
tively low grades in mathematics-science 
courses. 

When I subjects were contrasted with 
L or D subjects, it was found that I sub- 
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jects: (1) scored high on the SVIB Social 
Service and Physical Science scales and low 
on the Business Detail and Occupational 
Level scales; (2) showed low needs on the 
Edwards for aggression, dominance, and 
deference; (3) scored on the 16 PF Test as 
aloof and cold, submissive and mild, glum 
and silent, timid and shy, and Bohemian 
and unconcerned; and (4) took a relatively 
high number of university hours and made 
relatively high grades on all subjects, par- 
ticularly mathematics-science subjects. 


Discussion 


The hypotheses under investigation were 
exploratory and, in general, the results af- 
ford partial support for each of the hypoth- 
eses. In finding 26 of 133 ¢ tests to hold 
in expected directions, it was tentatively 
concluded that the study supported the 
views: (1) that interest and personality 
variables are related; (2) that the rationale 
underlying each of the three hypothetical 
models is meaningful; and (3) that inter- 
pretation of response patterns seems to be 
a useful way of increasing the information 
yield of the SVIB. 

In addition to making predictions con- 
cerning the probability of success a client 
may have in a specific occupation of his 
choice, applied psychologists are also con- 
cerned with helping a client discover “why” 
he made such a choice. Strong, in develop- 
ing his empirical instrument in the 1920's, 
did not deal with personality theory nor 
with the role, origin or development of in- 
terests (Darley & Hagenah, 1955). It is only 
in more recent years—as American psy- 
chology has become more interested in 
motivation and holistic theories of personal- 
ity—that questions concerning the meaning 
of interests have become important. A large 
amount of research on the SVIB has estab- 
lished a relationship between interest and 
personality factors. 

The usual method of investigating the 
relationship between personality and inter- 
ests is to contrast the score that subjects 
with different SVIB profile patterns show 
on measures of personality. Many of the 
past personality-interests investigations on 
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the SVIB have found diverse and often 
inconsistent results. As Rhodes (1956) has 
pointed out, such research inconsistencies 
can be understood in view of the fact that 
any given SVIB score may arise because of 
specificity of the item content, a response 
set, or a combination of both. Since inter- 
est profiles may emerge in a number of 
ways, its seems important to recognize that 
a group of subjects with similar SVIB 
Scores may represent a very heterogeneous 
sample in terms of personality patterns. By 
using synthetic models in SVIB research, it 
is possible to investigate groups that are 
more homogeneous than groups selected 
on the basis of profile scores alone. For 
example, all of the L subjects in the pres- 
ent investigation in addition to showing a 
high L pattern, showed primary social serv- 
ice interests, using Darley and Hagenah’s 
criteria (1955). Excluded from the present 
investigation, however, were those subjects 
who attained a high social service pattern 
by virtue of factors other than for showing 
a preference for L responses. 

Future validation of the models should 
be directed toward exploring behavioral 
as well as test correlates. In that personality 
“styles” influence test scores, it may well 
be that some of the significant correlations 
found in the study merely are an artifact 
of a more generalized response set that 
operates not only on the SVIB but also on 
other objective type tests even though one 
of the inventories used (EPPS) uses an 
item format designed to reduce response set. 

The present investigation has some gen- 
eral implication for the theoretical area of 
occupational choice. At present there are 
at least 15 different theories of occupa- 
tional choice (Hoppock, 1958). It would 
seem that in addition to “whatever else” a 
theory of occupational choice might in- 
clude, some accounting should be made of 
the effect of an individual's “style of life.” 
Received September 17, 1961. 
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Influence of Dogmatism on the Training 


of Counselors 


C. Gratton Kemp’ 
Ohio State University 


Although increasing attention is being 
given to the training of counselors, prob- 
lems remain. We lack understanding of 
the personality involvement of trainees and 
the effects of this involvement. 

They say, “I am more personally in- 
volved in this than I have been in any 
course”; or, “This is more than acquiring 
knowledge or forming ideas, I discover 
that I have to look at myself, and I con- 
front the necessity of change.” 

When instruction goes beyond _intel- 
lectual assent, the attitudes and values 
which the trainees bring to the situation 
influence the outcomes. Therefore we dis- 
cover that the results vary greatly because 
of their relationship to the cognitive and 
emotional readiness of the trainees. These 
factors focus attention on the influence 
of emotional attitudes on critical thought, 
and the relevance of these to the function 
of change. 

Previous research, (Frenkel-Brunswik, 
1949; Postman, 1948; Allport, 1947; 
Rokeach, 1960; and Kemp, 1960, 1961), 
led to the decision to study the relationship 
between open and closed-mindedness and 
the character of counselor responses in 
hypothetical and real life situations. 


Hypotheses 
Based on the findings of these studies, 
the following hypotheses were made: 
1i Greater degree of change in hypo- 
thetical situations as reflected in counselor 
responses takes place in the Experimental 
than in the Control Group. 
1Paper presented at the meeting of the Ameri- 


can Personnel and Guidance Association, Denver, 
Colorado, March 29, 1961. 


2. The closed-minded subgroup of the 
Experimental Group change more in the 
direction of “understanding” in the retest 
than the open-minded. 

3. In the comparison of responses in the 
actual situations with those in the hypo- 
thetical, the responses of the open-minded 
do not change significantly; whereas those 
of the closed-minded change significantly 
toward directiveness in the actual situation. 


Sample and Procedures 

Fifty graduate students participated in 
the study, 25 in the Control Group and 
25 in the Experimental Group. The Control 
Group did not engage in a counseling 
practicum. 

Each group was administered The Dog- 
matism Scale Form E (Rokeach, 1960) and 
Porter’s Test of Counselor Attitudes (Porter, 
1949) before and at the close of the college 
quarter. Porter's Test of Counselor Atti- 
tudes uses 10 situations and provides the 
means of differentiating five categories of 
responses, (1) evaluative or value setting, 
(2) interpretative or teaching responses, 
(3) understanding responses, (4) supportive 
responses, and (5) probing or diagnostic 
responses. For each situation one of these 
responses is chosen from among five 
alternatives. 

A comparison was made of the results 
on this test for the Control and Experi- 
mental Groups in relation to the degree 
of dogmatism as indicated by the Dogma- 
tism Scale. Members of the Experimental 
Group participated in counseling inter- 
views. The responses in these interviews 
were compared with those given on the 
Porter Scale to determine the degree of 
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difference between the responses given in 
hypothetical and actual situations, in rela- 
tion to the degree of dogmatism. 

For each counselor-in-training 30 re- 
sponses were randomly -selected. These 
were analyzed and evaluated in accordance 
with the categories on the Porter Test of 
Counselor Attitudes by two judges work- 
ing independently. The correlation between 
the judges’ decisions was .95. 


Analysis of the Data 


The number of responses in each cate- 
gory in the Control Group did not sub- 
stantially change during the quarter be- 
tween the pre- and posttesting. Those who 
were high in dogmatism (closed belief sys- 
tem) had fewer “understanding” and “sup- 
portive” responses than those with an open 
belief system both on the pretest and post- 
test. The results of the chi square test in- 
dicated no significant difference for any of 
the categories. 


Each of the five categories on the pre- 
and posttesting as well as the number of 
responses in each category in the actual 
situation, for the open belief system and 
closed belief system subgroups of the Ex- 
perimental Group were separately analyzed 
by the Friedman two-way analysis of vari- 
ance by ranks test (Siegel, 1956) to deter- 
mine if there had been an over-all change 
in the three situations, the pre- and post- 
testing and the actual counseling responses. 
For each of the low (open belief system) 
and the high (closed belief system) sub- 
groups, change in each of the five cate- 
gories was significant at the one per cent 
level. In each subgroup the change was 
toward permissiveness and understanding. 


The sign test (Siegel, 1956) was used to 
determine the degree and character of the 
change from one situation to another. For 
the low (open belief system) the change on 
each category was significant between the 
first and second administration of the Por- 
ter Test, and significant between the first 
administration of the Porter Test and the 
actual counseling situation, but the change 
was not significant between the second 
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administration of the Porter Test and the 
actual counseling situation. 

However, the change for the closed be- 
lief subgroup between the second adminis- 
tration and the actual counseling situation 
was significant. All changes were signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level. 


As a result of their training both groups 
became more permissive and supportive 
in their responses in the hypothetical situa- 
tions. In the actual counseling situation the 
group low in dogmatism (open belief sys- 
tem) did not change significantly in the 
character of their responses from the hypo- 
thetical to the actual situations. 


In the actual counseling situations, the 
group high in dogmatism (closed belief 
system) changed significantly in the char- 
acter of their responses from the hypotheti- 
cal to the actual situations. The direction 
of the change was toward fewer understand- 
ing and supportive responses and toward 
more evaluative, interpretative, and probing 
or diagnostic responses. 


Discussion 

The open-minded, who could be expected 
to be more aware of their reactions to 
stimuli, who have less need to narrow and 
distort, and who normally consider ideas 
on their merits, are better integrated, ex- 
perience less threat, have less anxiety, and 
are more permissive in their normal rela- 
tionships. They respond this way and there- 
fore are more understanding and supportive 
in their responses in the beginning. 


In the actual situation which demands a 
somewhat immediate, less considered re- 
sponse than that which is possible in re- 
sponding to situations on a page, their re- 
sponses resemble those on the “Test” since 
this is in accordance with their genotypical 
response repertoire. 


On the other hand, the closed-minded, 
who are less in contact with their visceral 
and sensory stimuli, who to varying degrees 
narrow or distort meanings in relation to 
their early beliefs and/or authority figures, 
are more inclined to review their responses 
in the light of the demands of the situation. 
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Therefore they adjust their thinking and 
responses to the degree that they feel is 
acceptable and in accordance with the 
perceived demands of the instructor and 
the environment. 

Since in this situation the instructor fav- 
ored the client-centered principles, the 
closed-minded gave more permissive re- 
sponses on the second “Test” to agree with 
the expectations of the environment as they 
perceived them. 

In their response to situations on a page 
they could reflect and select the most ap- 
propriate response in accordance with ex- 
pectancy as interpreted. However, in re- 
sponding in the actual situations there was 
not the opportunity to reflect. The situa- 
tion demanded an immediate response. 
They, therefore, responded more in accord 
with their customary and genotypical at- 
titudes, which were more directive. 


Summary and Implications 

1. Without specific training neither 
those with an open or closed belief system 
change significantly. 

2. The more closed-minded, the greater 
the possibility that the counselor-in-training 
will simulate change in accordance with the 
expectancies of the situation. This change 
is likely to be phenotypical, “party-line” 
change rather than integrated concepts 
and new directions for action. 

3. The more open-minded, the more per- 
missive is the counselor-in-training and this 
change is of lesser degree and toward a 
permissive relationship. This change ap- 
pears to be genotypical, resulting from the 
intelligent integration of new concepts. 

4. Efforts should be directed increasing- 
ly by the counselor-trainers to present the 
material of the course as objectively as 
possible. 

5. Efforts should be directed toward the 
creation of a climate of relationship which 
will leave the counselor-in-training free to 


analyze, evaluate, accept or discard his 
evolving conclusions concerning principles 
and methods. 

6. More emphasis should be placed on 
assisting the counselor-in-training to under- 
stand his own personality dynamics since 
his counseling, if genuine, will be in agree- 
ment with his inner attitudes. 

7. Greater assistance should be given to 
help the counselor-in-training to identify, 
understand and put into operation the form 
of counseling which he individually has 
selected with the acceptance that will pre- 
vent defensiveness or guilt and encourage 
further study. 

8. Sufficient experience should be pro- 
vided in simulated “cases” to aid the coun- 
selor-in-training not only to improve in 
technique but to discover to a greater de- 
gree his genotypical attitudes—the form of 
= which coincide with his approach 
to life. 


Received April 18, 1961. 
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Despite psychology’s serious interest in 
graduate training, the literature contains 
almost no objective, quantitative devices 
for measuring the progress of students in 
psychology practicum training programs. 
Numerous articles discuss the development 
of training programs, the problems inherent 
in training and supervision in counseling 
and psychotherapy, and descriptions of the 
physical structure of training facilities. 
With the exception of the special assess- 
ment project by Kelly and Fiske (1951), 
not a single article dealt with the objective 
assessment of the students’ over-all progress 
in an internship program. This paper pre- 
sents several rating scales and relevant pro- 
cedures developed during the past four 
years at Fulton State Hospital (Fulton, 
Missouri), in the operation of an integrated 
training program in clinical, vocational re- 
habilitation, and counseling psychology.’ 


1The terms “clinical” and “clinician” will be 
used in their broadest sense henceforth to denote 
the practicum training situation or psychology 
trainee therein. A question may be raised concern- 
ing the legitimacy of using a single series of rating 
scales to evaluate clinical, counseling and re- 
habilitation trainees. Examination of the individual 
items will reveal their general applicability; for 
instance, “The trainee administers tests according 
to standardization requirements, yet with suffi- 
cient flexibility to elicit patient’s maximum ef- 
forts,” or “The trainee when proposing action on 
a given issue recognizes what departments and 
personnel will be responsibly concerned.” In in- 
stances where a scale is not applicable, most often 


Unlike the traditional academic student- 
teacher relationship, the supervisor-trainee 
relationship in clinical training involves 
protracted personal involvement in a man- 
ner to facilitate mutual problem-solving, 
for the benefit of a third person, the pa- 
tient. The few rating procedures uncovered 
dealt only with the supervisor’s evaluation 
of the trainee’s competence. That the 
trainee might provide valuable information 
relevant to the evaluation process is sug- 
gested by early studies. William and Lea- 
vitt (1947), for example, found that a 
sociometric group opinion was more valid 
in predicting combat performance and Of- 
ficer Candidate School success than ob- 
jective tests. Kelly and Fiske (1951) in 
their study of clinical psychology students, 
found that individual and peer group rat- 
ings had some validity. More recently, Holt 
and Luborsky (1958) found that peer group 


a consequence of level of training rather than dif- 
ferences in discipline, there is a column in which 
to indicate this fact. Beyond the consideration of 
the scales themselves, it should be noted that the 
senior author administered all three programs, 
clinical trainees were often rotated through voca- 
tional rehabilitation as part of their training ex- 
perience, and counseling and rehabilitation psy- 
chologists cooperated with clinical trainees in such 
ventures as group therapy and ward and program 
administration. In a very real sense, rehabilitation 
was considered to begin at the time of entry of 
a patient into the hospital and was viewed as 
one continuing process until the patient was 
(ideally) securely relocated in the community. 
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ratings obtained from psychiatric residents 
provided valuable information for the 
evaluative process. In addition to having 
supervisors rate the trainee at periodic in- 
tervals, evaluative procedures developed at 
this institution required trainees to evaluate 
themselves, their peers, and most radical- 
ly, their supervisors and university con- 
sultants. 


Rating Procedures 


The Supervisor's Rating Guide (SRG) 
consists of 33 items divided among eight 
subscales: diagnostic knowledge and skills, 
supervisory relationships, ability to super- 
vise others, drive for self-improvement, 
dependability, professional conduct, knowl- 
edge of hospital procedure, and psycho- 
therapy knowledge and skill.? Each item 
was rated on a five-point scale, ranging 
from Unsatisfactory to Outstanding, based 
on a trainee’s current level of training (in 
a three-year program). These ratings were 
used to write a periodic progress report to 
the university. 

The Trainee’s Rating Guide (TRG) con- 
sists of 31 items divided among three sub- 
scales: Attitude toward training program, 
communication in supervision, and inter- 
personal relations with trainee. Emphasis 
was placed not upon evaluation of super- 
visor competence, but on his ability to 
establish a comfortable but stimulating 
teaching relationship. Items were again 
rated on the same type five-point scale. 

The third rating device, a form of the 
semantic differential, is too well known to 
merit detailed description. Each trainee 
was asked to rate (about) nine concepts: 


2The senior author participated in the develop- 
ment of this rating scale while at the VA Hospital, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. Major credit belongs to 
Rex M. Collier, Chief Psychologist. A copy of all 
rating scales referred to in this study has been 
deposited as Document number 7044 with the 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the Docu- 
ment number and by remitting $3.75 for photo- 
prints (readable without optical aid), or $2.00 for 
85 mm. microfilm. Advance payment is required. 
Make checks or money orders payable to: Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 


Actual self, ideal self, ideal psychologist 
(clinical, counseling or rehabilitation), my 
supervisor, and each of the other trainees, 
usually five or six, as observed in the role 
of a functioning psychologist. 

Staff and trainees made their ratings 
independently on the SRG and TRG, every 
four months and then exchanged ratings 
and used them as the basis for a frank 
discussion of the training experience. Both 
sets of ratings were finally forwarded to 
the Chief Psychologist. Peer ratings were 
considered confidential and handed direct- 
ly to the Chief Psychologist. Student rating 
of consultants was a delicate issue since 
the consultant often doubled as the stu- 
dent’s academic advisor. Trainees original- 
ly agreed to make such ratings only when 
complete anonymity was guaranteed; it 
was also understood that peer ratings would 
not influence the report sent the university. 


Results 


Data from these ratings are subject to a 
variety of analyses: the following are il- 
lustrative only of the rich inferences made 
available to the supervisory staff. Table 1 
summarizes all ratings of or by nine psy- 
chology trainees and their supervisors 
(staff and consultants) over a typical one- 
year period. Since ratings were obtained 
every four months, in most in tances three 
sets of such ratings were averaged, and 
then ranked in order to facilitate compari- 
son between trainees. Ranks in the Table 
which are unidentified as to source were 
derived from semantic differential ratings. 

Table 1 affords many provocative com- 
parisons. For example, relative to other 
trainees, trainee A had a high level of per- 
sonal self-acceptance (row 1), perceived 
himself as similar to the ideal psychologist 
(row 2) and was highly professionally 
identified (row 3). He was also rather criti- 
cal of his peers (row 8), quite critical of his 
supervisors (row 6), but very accepting of 
psychology consultants (row 7). In con- 
trast, he was the recipient of very negative 
ratings from both staff (row 4) and peers 
(row 5). Rows 9 and 10 indicate that this 
trainee’s actual self and ideal psychologist 
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Table 1 
Averaged Trainee, Staff and Consultant Ratings Transformed into Ranks 








Concepts Measured 


Trainee 








1. Personal Self-Acceptance: 


Actual Self vs. Ideal Self 1 
2. Self Acceptance as Psychologist: 

Actual Self vs. Ideal Psychologist 1 
8. Professional Identification: 

Ideal Self vs. Ideal Psychologist 1 
4. Staff Acceptance of Trainees: 

(Supervisors Rating Guide) 9 
5. Peer Acceptance of Trainee: 

Trainee vs. Ideal Psychologist 8 
6. Trainee Criticality of Staff: 

(Trainee’s Rating Guide) 2 
7. Trainee Criticality of Consultants: 

(TRG) 8 
8. Trainee’s Criticality of Peers: 

Trainee vs. Ideal Psychologist 3 
9. Trainee’s Ideal Psychologist 

vs. Modal Concept 8 
10. Trainee’s Actual Self 

vs. Ideal Psychologist 1 
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concepts agreed with the modal ratings of 
these concepts by other trainees (a differ- 
ent interpretation would obtain where a 
trainee’s evaluations of actual self and/or 
ideal psychologist concepts were discrep- 
ant with either peer or staff evaluations) 3 
Each trainee is describable in similar terms. 

Rank-order correlations (rho) computed 
between the columns found significant re- 
lationships between personal self-accept- 
ance and acceptance of one’s self as a 
clinician (.77, p<.03); extent of profes- 
sional identification and criticality of con- 
sultants—the more professionally identified 
are less critical (.76, <.03); self-acceptance 

3The trainees’ differential ratings of the Ideal 
Psychologist concept, indicate that the model 
clinician should be sincere, dependable, calm (and 
relaxed), interesting, warm, valuable, fair, and 
real, Disagreement of appreciable magnitude oc- 
curred only on three scales: rational vs. intuitive, 
emotional vs. unemotional, and moral vs. immoral. 
These differences reflect such controversial issues 
as whether a psychotherapist should be objective 
or intuitive in orientation, a passive or participant 
observer, and the extent to which he should inter- 
ject a personal value system into the proceedings 
(none suggested that a counselor should be im- 
moral). Staff ratings of this concept were in high 
agreement with trainees’ ratings. 


and the degree to which a trainee’s concept 
of the ideal psychologist approximates the 
group consensus (.93, <.01); and self- 
acceptance as a clinician and the extent to 
which the trainee’s actual self rating ap- 
proximates the modal ideal psychologist 
(.94, <.01). 


Trainee’s Rating Guide 


Trainees’ use of the Trainee’s Rating 
Guide is of particular interest and provides 
stimulating comparisons. The total average 
ratings clearly distinguished between the 
individuals rated; noteworthy, however, 
was the almost perfect agreement between 
the average subscale ranks and the aver- 
age total rank of the individual rated. 
Kendall’s Coefficient of Concordance (W) 
for the three individual subsections on the 
TRG and the ten supervisors (four con- 
sultants and six staff members) equaled 
97 (p<.01). These results suggest: (a) 
agreement among trainee’s ratings of staff 
and consultants, and (b) that one pre- 
dominant factor, assumedly the ability of 
the supervisor to establish a satisfying and 
comfortable training relationship, is highly 
represented by the scale items. 
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Table 2 


Each Trainee’s Semantic Differential Rating of Himself and Every Other 
Trainee in the Role of Ideal Psychotherapist 











Trainee I II Ill IV Vv VI 
I 5.00 6.00 8.18 8.00 8.24 6.92 

II 5.83 9.27 8.42 4.89 8.00 7.07 

Ill 10.24 10.48 8.31 10.04 14.17 6.08 
IV 5.38 2.00 8.71 7.41 5.83 6.78 

V 6.382 7.68 6.85 9.53 10.48 5.56 

VI 18.15 5.00 15.74 7.93 6.85 3.74 





Note.—Read across rows for ratings made by each student of others. Read down columns for 
ratings made by others of each student. Diagonal: Students self-rating (actual self: ideal psycho- 


therapist). 


Marked contrasts existed between the 
ratings of the staff and consultants. Con- 
sultants obtained their highest rating on 
attitude toward the training program; staff 
was rated highest on interpersonal relations 
with the trainees; and both groups were 
rated lowest on communication in super- 
vision. In terms of over-all levels, however, 
with one exception, the highest consultant 
rating was lower than the lowest staff 
rating. The staff was rated, on the average, 
5 points higher (on the five-point scale) 
on attitude toward the training program 
(Mann-Whitney U test: p<.03), .9 points 
higher on communication in supervision 
(p<.03), and 1.1 points higher on inter- 
personal relationships with the trainees 
(p<.005). 

In anticipation of the criticism that 
trainees may have rated staff members 
more favorably because they were required 
to discuss their ratings with the former but 
not the latter, trainees were asked to re- 
peat their ratings of staff supervisors and 
consultants, responding as if they would 
have to discuss their ratings with con- 
sultants but not staff. No appreciable 
changes resulted. 

The value of peer group evaluations is 
further emphasized in the following ex- 
ample. The same form of the semantic dif- 
ferential was used by six clinical and coun- 
seling trainees involved in an intensive in- 
struction period in individual counseling 
and psychotherapy to rate several intra- 
and interpersonal concepts at the begin- 


ning and conclusion of training four months 
later: Actual Self, Ideal Self, Ideal Coun- 
selor or Psychotherapist, Myself as Seen 
by Others in the Group, and each of the 
other five members of the group. Ratings 
provide the following information. 


1. Actual Self vs. Ideal Self. A measure 
of self-acceptance (or self-criticality). 


2. Actual Self vs. Ideal Psychotherapist. 
How closely a trainee perceives himself as 
approximating his own professional-ideal. 


3. Ideal Self vs. Ideal Psychotherapist. 
Degree of professional identification: Ap- 
proximation of personal and professional 
goals, 


4. Actual Self. As others in the group see 
me: Measure of social awareness or sensi- 
tivity. Can the individual accurately predict 
how he is perceived by others? 


5. Ideal Psychotherapist (each group 
member): Each trainee’s criticalness or 
acceptance of other students in this role. 


6. Total ratings of each individual by 
the group. Group consensus regarding each 
individual in the role of Ideal Psychothera- 
pist. The last two sets of ratings take on 
the appearance of a sociogram, with the 
concept of Ideal Psychotherapist acting as 
a standard reference. 

Table 2 provides a comparison of how 
each student rated himself and every other 
group member, and in turn was rated by 
them using Ideal Psychotherapist as a com- 
parison concept, at the beginning of the 
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training period only.‘ All participants were 
previously acquainted with each other in 
the clinical setting. Valuable inferences 
may be made from this matrix, for example: 


Trainee II. While moderately critical of 
others in the role of Ideal Psychotherapist, 
he sees himself as most remote. In sharp 
contrast, he is perceived by the group 
(with one exception) as closely approxi- 
mating the ideal. 


Trainee III. Rates himself as practically 
identical with the therapy model, and at 
the same time is the most highly critical of 
others (with one exception). In very 
marked contrast, the group has rated him 
as least acceptable in the model role. 


Trainee VI. This individual also rates 
herself as highly similar to the ideal, and 
is likewise very critical of others. However, 
here the group agrees in her perception of 
self as approximating that of the model. 
An additional dynamic is suggested by the 
fact that while this was the one individual 
accepted by Trainee III, she was the most 
rejecting of him. 

In the follow-up ratings, each trainee re- 
tained the same relative rank as regards 
distance between Actual Self and Ideal 
Psychotherapist; however, the three stu- 
dents with the greatest initial discrepancies 
(II, IV, and V) showed a definite reduc- 
tion in the size of this distance. Trainees 
IV and V at the same time became more 
critical of their peers. The major change in 
peer ratings was a moderate elevation of 


4The difference method used in this phase of 
the study is a statistical procedure particularly 
applicable to Semantic Differential measurements. 
Whereas the product-moment correlation takes 
account only of profile covariation, the difference 
method takes into account both the absolute dis- 
crepancy between sets of measurements and their 
profile similarity. The basis for the method is the 
generalized distance formula, D = Yd?. The 
operation for finding the semantic distance (D) be- 
tween any two concepts is extremely simple; e.g., 
one sums the squared differences for a pair of 
concepts and takes the square root of the total. 
Since in this instance, an 18-scale form of the 
Differential was used, the maximum distance be- 
tween any two concepts could be 25.46. The 
smaller the D statistic, the closer the relationship. 
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Trainee V’s status, and a commensurate 
decrease for Trainee I. These data are 
again presented only as illustrative of the 
wealth of cues provided the training super- 
visor. 


Discussion 


A minimally favorable atmosphere of 
mutual respect and confidence should ex- 
ist before such rating procedures are in- 
stituted, since departure from traditional 
methods of trainee evaluation present a 
large element of threat for all involved. 
(How many graduate school teachers en- 
courage classes to appraise formally the 
conduct and content of their courses?) 

Too often the graduate student is in the 
unenviable position of having to accept the 
judgments of superiors without effective 
means of conveying his opinions to faculty 
or staff. The use of peer ratings and 
trainee’s ratings of supervisors acknowl- 
edges the fact that graduate students are 
sensitive and intelligent observers, who 
have opportunity to evaluate their super- 
visors and peers in a wide variety of situa- 
tions. Those in supervisory capacity should, 
at the very least, be stirred to momentary 
reflection if large discrepancies exist be- 
tween their own appraisals and those of 
the trainees. 

The actual and potential value of the 
rating devices reported here should be 
evident in the results reported in the pre- 
ceding section. The discrepancy between 
consultant and staff ratings is a specific 
example of the value derived from such 
rating procedures. Results testify to the 
consultant’s exceedingly difficult role; the 
title itself promises more than average 
competence. The consultant must frequent- 
ly compromise his academic idealism with 
the realities of the training situation; for 
instance, medical staff often ask trainees to 
provide a diagnostic label, in lieu of a 
detailed, theoretical, dynamically-oriented 
report. The difficulties multiply almost in- 
superably when the consultant is asked to 
advise on a ward or treatment program, 
whose success or failure deperids largely on 
an intimate knowledge of hospital struc- 
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ture, policies and personalities. Finally, the 
dual roles of consultant and faculty adviser 
are almost as difficult to effect successfully 
as that of the staff psychologist forced to 
function both as psychotherapist and ward 
administrator. In this specific instance, con- 
sultants may have worked at a disadvan- 
tage in that due to staff shortages they 
were often asked to assume direct clinical 
supervisory responsibility. 

Use of such procedures can go far to- 
ward identifying major areas of stress, con- 
flict and disagreement, and toward encour- 
aging staff and students to engage in frank 
and continuing discussion of interpersonal 
problems, a prerequisite for improvement 
of the over-all calibre of any training pro- 


gram. In the final analysis, the intended 
virtue of this study is largely catalytic. 
Other training programs have undoubtedly 
developed evaluation procedures, and it is 
hoped that this study will stimulate their 
public reporting. 

Received January 9, 1961. 
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MMPI Patterns Predictive of Underachievement 


L. E. Drake 
University of Wisconsin 


This study was designed to obtain fur- 
ther information about scales and com- 
binations of scales on the MMPI in regard 
to predicting academic achievement. 

Since much of the counseling in an edu- 
cational setting is directed toward assisting 
students in the realization of their poten- 
tialities in terms of academic progress, it 
would seem that quick and early identifica- 
tion of those who may be predisposed to 
relatively poor achievement would be help- 
ful. Furthermore, with the increasing 
knowledge regarding MMPI profiles the 
counselor can get more information about 
the attitudes and motivations of students 
and hence may be more quickly able to 
facilitate changes to release the potentials 
in underachievers. 

It might be thought that the best pro- 
cedure would be to develop a scale to 
differentiate underachievers by an item 
analysis of the MMPI. However, this pro- 
cedure is inadequate for at least two rea- 
sons. One is that unless the whole profile is 
used along with the new scale the counselor 
would not be making use of what is now 
known about the other scales and patterns. 
The second reason for the inadequacy of 
the item analysis procedure is that the 
students categorized as underachievers are 
a heterogeneous group with many different 
causal factors operating to produce under- 
achievement. 

Consequently, it is assumed here that it 
would be more profitable to use the 10 
standard scales and study the relationship 
of these scales and combinations of scales 
with achievement. 

In a previous study by the author (1956) 
a particular pattern of scales on the MMPI 
was found to be associated with male stu- 
dents judged by counselors to be “lacking 


in academic drive.” In a further study of 
this pattern by Drake and Oetting (1957) 
it was found that low grades for the first 
semester could be predicted from profiles 
which included the pattern at the .001 con- 
fidence level. The pattern was rather com- 
plex, including four scales, namely 
89(ScMa) paired high combined with 
O(Si) low and without 5(Mf) occurring 
among the three highest coded scales. 
Probably because the pattern was so com- 
plex and because the low achieving group 
is so heterogeneous only a very small per- 
centage of all the low achieving students 
showed the pattern. 

The present study, then, was designed 
to determine whether or not other patterns 
of scales could be isolated which would 
differentiate other low achieving students 
and to cross-validate any positive findings. 


Procedure 


In setting up the study several assump- 
tions were made. It was assumed that stu- 
dents ranking in the upper half of an enter- 
ing class on a scholastic ability test were 
capable of obtaining satisfactory grades the 
first semester in college. If they did not, 
then it was assumed that some attitudinal 
or personality factors associated with rela- 
tively poor achievement would occur fre- 
quently enough among such students as to 
be revealed by the MMPI. The third as- 
sumption was that scale 5(Mf) when coded 
high would tend to suppress the effects of 
scales and combinations of scales usually 
associated with poor performance. Hence 
any scale or combination of scales showing 
some indication of differentiation would be 
improved in differentiation when the com- 
binations with scale 5 were removed from 
the group. This latter was based upon the 
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findings of the earlier study by Drake and 
Oetting (1957). 

The first part of this study was devoted 
to locating scales and combinations of 
scales which might differentiate low achiev- 
ing students. Profiles for the entering male 
freshmen of 1949 and 1950 were studied. 
The profiles were coded according to the 
Hathaway System (1947). All invalid pro- 
files were discarded using the customary 
criteria; then the profiles for those students 
ranking in the top half of entering students 
on the ACE were selected for study. This 
group numbered 1,004. 

Frequency tables were constructed for 
all combinations of the three scales coded 
highest with each of the two scales coded 
lowest. There were 1,695 possible combina- 
tions in this method of analysis. The fre- 
quencies were then distributed according 
to grade averages into three categories, 
namely: 0.00-1.99, 2.00-2.49, and 2.50 
—4.00. These distributions were then com- 
pared with the base rate or the total. Differ- 
ences were tested with ,? and only those 
that yielded a difference at the .01 level in 
the direction of lower achievement were 
studied further. 

The next step was to select a new group 
to cross-validate the findings for the scales 
and patterns found to differentiate for the 
first group of profiles. This new group con- 
sisted of 1,834 males selected in the same 
way as the first group but who entered 
the university in 1958-59. The distributions 
for the scales and patterns were compared 
with the total distribution for this new 
group and tested in the same way as for 
the first group. There was one difference 
for the new group, namely, the College 
Qualification Test was now being used 
rather than the ACE. The difference in 
tests used did not appear to affect the re- 
sults. If the results had been negative then 
the change in tests might have been con- 
sidered an important factor in the design. 


Results 
1. The two scales which differentiated 
best in the original group and which held 
up on cioss-validation were scales 4(Pd) 


and 9 (Ma) either alone or in combinations 
with each other or with other scales. Also, 
in every case studied, the significance of 
the differentiation was increased when 
those profiles with scale 5(Mf) coded 
among the three highest scales were elim- 
inated from the distributions. The ,* for 
those students in the original group with 
scale 4(Pd) coded high was 16.485** and 
for the cross-validation group 13.750.* 
When the profiles with scale 5 coded high 
along with scale 4 were removed from the 
distributions the corresponding ,?’s were 
16.804** and 28.967.** There were 91 pro- 
files with scales 4 and 5 coded high in the 
original group and 217 in the cross-valida- 
tion group. The percentage of hits was 
improved 2 to 6 per cent across the distri- 
butions when the scale 5 combinations were 
eliminated. 

2. The ,? for those students in the orig- 
inal group with scale 9(Ma) coded high 
was 17.328°* and for the cross-validation 
group 12.863.* Removing the profiles with 
scales 59 paired high the resulting ,”’s for 
scale 9 were 22.950°* and 22.900.** There 
were 182 profiles with 5 coded high among 
those with 9 high in the original group and 
258 in the cross-validation group. 

3. Since scales 4 and 9 sometimes occur 
together and would enter into both sets of 
distributions, profiles with scales 4 and 9 
paired high were withdrawn from the dis- 
tributions. The resulting ,*’s for scale 4 
coded high without either scales 5 or 9 
coded high was 2.002 and for scale 9 coded 
high without either scales 4 or 5 coded high 
was 8.269. The comparable ,”’s for the 1958- 
1959 group were 10.782*° and 5.630. There 
were twice as many profiles in the 1958-59 
group than in the 1949-50 group with scale 
4 coded high without either scale 5 or 
scale 9 coded high. It may be that with a 
larger sample of profiles other combina- 
tions with scale 4 may be found that are 
causing this differentiation. Except for 
scale 4 in the 1958-59 group, the removal 
of all profiles with scale 5 coded high and 


*At 2 df. X2,.= 9.201. 
**At 2 df. X2o., = 18.815. 
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scales 4 and 9 paired high reduced the ,*’s 
below the accepted level of confidence. 

The ,”’s for the profiles with scales 4 and 
9 paired high which had been removed 
from the distributions and from which those 
with scale 5 had been eliminated were 
17.700** and 18.699.°* This suggests 
strongly that the combination of scales 4 
and 9 was producing the significant differ- 
ences for scales 4 and 9 individually. 

Below are the distributions according to 
the three categories of grade averages for 
this pattern. Percentages are enclosed in 
brackets to clarify the trends. 


1949-50 Group ; 
247(25) 209(21) 548(54) 


Base rate 
49(-5 high) 39(41)  22(23)  35(36) 
x’=17.700** 
1958-59 Group 
Base rate 431(23) 494(27) 909(49) 
49(-5 high) 64(36) 47(26)  67(38) 
x’= 18.699" * 


It is quite probable that this analysis 
should be carried further but the number 
of cases becomes so small that it is diffi- 
cult to know whether or not there are sta- 
tistically significant differences, e.g. the 
49(-5 high) pattern in the 1949-50 group 
was shown by 96 cases. Other data in- 
dicate that when scale 2 is coded low in 
the above group the percentage of hits is 
increased from 41 per cent to 56 per cent. 
The number in this group, however, is 34 
cases. Removing these 34 cases from the 
49(-5 high) distribution would leave 62 
cases. Consequently, it is considered ad- 
visable to continue collecting data until 
there is a sufficient pool of profiles to carry 
out the further analysis rather than give 
a detailed report here. 


Discussion 


Scales 4 and 9 were significantly as- 
sociated with low achievement both in the 
original group of male students and the 
cross-validation group. The significance 
was increased when profiles with scale 5 


*#At 2 df, X2 5, = 18.815, 
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coded high were removed from the sub- 
groups. When, however, the profiles with 
the pattern 49 were removed the profiles 
with either 4 or 9 coded high no longer 
differentiated as effectively the poor 
achieving groups. Whereas the 49 pattern 
without scale 5 did differentiate. This 
leads to the conclusion that, in this study, 
the 49 pattern without scale 5 high is a 
potent factor in producing significant dif- 
ferentiations by scales 4 and 9. 


In an earlier study by the author (1956) 
a group of male students variously de- 
scribed by counselors as defiant, argu- 
mentative, cocky, snobbish, aggressive, 
opinionated or belligerent were significant- 
ly differentiated from other counseling 
cases by scales 4 and 9 alone and in com- 
binations. Scale 5 was significantly absent 
in the high codings for this group. This 
would lead one to suspect that low achiev- 
ing students may present personality re- 
actions such as the above. 


Shaw and Grubb (1958) report “that hos- 
tility is a more pronounced characteristic 
of bright male underachievers than of 
bright male achievers.” They indicate that 
“some form of remedial help, other than 
demands of any sort, possibly in the form 
of intensive counseling, seems indicated.” 


It may be that, as more knowledge is 
gained about scales 4 and 9, and especially 
pattern 49(without 5 high), the counselor 
will be able to counsel more effectively 
with such students. Certainly, it should be 
possible to design experiments on the basis 
of the above findings to test various 
methods of dealing with such students. 


Finally, it appears in this study that there 
is strong support for pattern interpreta- 
tions rather than individual scale interpre- 
tations. It is not suggested, however, that 
this analysis has been carried through far 
enough in this article. Sufficient evidence 
is present to indicate that, with increased 
number of profiles, more complex patterns 
may be isolated. These should be not only 
more differential but also give more leads 


to causative factors. 
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Summary 

A study of the frequency of occurrence 
of scales coded high or low and in various 
combinations on the MMPI was made for 
a group of 1,004 entering male freshmen at 
the University of Wisconsin. These students 
were in the upper half of the entering 
group on the ACE. A second group enter- 
ing nine years later was used as a cross- 
validation group. Only data regarding 
scales 4 and 9 and data regarding 
suppressor effects of scale 5 are reported. 
Although scales 4 and 9 coded high yielded 
significant differentiations, nevertheless, 
evidence is presented which indicates that 
the pattern 49 is the important differentiat- 
ing factor and that scale 5 acts as a sup- 
pressor variable. 


Received March 2, 1961. 
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Competition, Achievement, and Personality 


Robert E. Mogar* 
Pennsylvania State University 


It has frequently been observed that 
individuals respond differentially to situa- 
tions involving interpersonal competition. 
One question generated by such observa- 
tions concerns the personality character- 
istics associated with individual differences 
in competitive behavior. The present study 
focused on just this question—whether or 
not the differential reaction to the stress 
of competition in academic achievement 
could be accounted for by personality 
differences, 

Although a voluminous body of research 
investigating a wide variety of stress con- 
ditions has accumulated (Hei!brun, 1959; 
Lazarus, Deese, & Osler, 1952), interper- 
sonal competition has not been systemati- 
cally investigated. Most of this research 
has used reaction to stress as the dependent 
variable after selection of experimental 
groups on the basis of a single personality 
measure, the typical interest being in the 
differences between high and low scoring 
Ss in their performance under stress. Since 
these studies have produced inconsistent 
and inconclusive results (Lazarus, Deese, 
& Osler, 1952), and since marked inter- 
subject variability in response to stress has 
been a repeated finding (Lazarus & Baker, 
1956), the present study focused on in- 
dividual differences in performance under 
stress rather than attempt to establish dif- 
ferences between pre-established groups. 

Further examination of the research on 
stress and personality reveals that although 
most studies used college students as Ss, 
personality was typically assessed by tests 
designed for clinical populations. The in- 
strument used in the present study was 


1Abstracted from the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion at the State University of Iowa, 1960, which 
was completed under the supervision of Alfred 
B. Heilbrun. Thanks are due to Donald H. Ford 
for a critical reading of the manuscript. 


the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS), a multi-scale questionnaire which 
provides a description of the “normal adult 
personality” (Edwards, 1959). A multi- 
dimensional test seemed indicated as a 
means of clarifying possibly the incon- 
sistent results obtained in previous re- 
search. In addition to extensive procedural 
differences, these studies have employed 
a host of personality measures, the inter- 
relationships of which are not clear (Laza- 
rus & Baker, 1956). An important ad- 
vantage of the EPPS is that the 15 variables 
are relatively independent statistically. 
Furthermore, the low correlations between 
subscales permitted the use of normal 
analysis of variance procedures (Haggard, 
1958). 

Another factor making comparability of 
findings difficult is differences in subject 
samples. For these reasons, it seemed de- 
sirable to compare directly on a large 
number of relatively independent person- 
ality measures the same individuals ex- 
posed to identical experimental stress 
conditions. 

One major area of research with the 
EPPS has focused on the personality char- 
acteristics associated with over- and under- 
achievement in an academic situation 
(Bendig, 1958; Gebhart & Hoyt, 1958; 
Goodstein & Heilbrun, in press; Klett, 
1959; Krug, 1959). Although differences in 
experimental design, populations, and 
criteria of achievement characterize this 
body of research, some consistency of re- 
sults has been found suggesting that 
significant relationships exist between 
personality variables and academic achieve- 
ment. 


The Problem 


The present investigation consisted of 
two separate studies. The main experiment 
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attempted to study personality differences 
between Ss whose performance was im- 
proved and Ss whose performance was im- 
paired under competitive conditions in a 
controlled laboratory situation. The second 
was an independent classroom study to de- 
termine whether the personality correlates 
of performance in the main experiment 
would also be found in a real-life situation 
involving interpersonal competition, name- 
ly, the college course examination. 


Method 


Experimental Task 

The perceptual-motor task used in the 
main experiment was an elaboration of 
the usual block design procedure. The 
materials included 30 Wechsler-type block 
designs mounted on 2” x 2” slides for 
projection. Four Wechsler blocks were 
used by the S in reproducing each design. 
A preliminary test included 15 designs and 
the test series consisted of the remaining 
15 designs. These two 15-item tasks were 
of equal difficulty and each set of 15 
items was arranged and presented in order 
of increasing difficulty. 

Procedure 

The main experiment was divided into 
three phases. In the first phase, 116 college 
Ss, divided equally according to sex, took 
as a group the EPPS and an abbreviated 
form of the WAIS consisting of the Infor- 
mation, Similarities, and Vocabulary sub- 
tests (ISV). Maxwell (1957) has reported 
a correlation of .92 between ISV scores 
and full scale WAIS scores. 

In the second phase, the 58 males and 
58 females were recalled individually and 
presented the preliminary block design test 
under standard nonstress conditions. Each 
design was projected for one second, im- 
mediately after which S was allowed 15 
seconds to reproduce the design. Accuracy 
measures were recorded at the end of the 
performance period in terms of number 
of errers. A single misplaced or unplaced 
block was considered an error so that four 
errors were possible on each of the 15 
designs. The pretest score obtained during 
this phase provided each S with his own 
baseline or standard of comparison against 


which the effects of competitional stress 
were evaluated. 

In the final phase of the laboratory ex- 
periment, the 116 Ss were recalled in 
groups of four, two males and two females, 
and presented the test series of 15 block 
designs under conditions designed to 
arouse competition. The four Ss were 
seated side by side, alternated by sex, and 
separated by partitions arranged so that Ss 
were in view of each other but could 
not observe each other’s performance. The 
instructions used in this phase emphasized 
that males were competing against females 
to determine which sex could perform the 
task better. In addition, fictitious knowl- 
edge of results was given every three trials 
to stimulate competitiveness. At the com- 
pletion of the test series, subjective ratings 
were obtained from each S regarding the 
degree of stress and competitiveness ex- 
perienced in the experimental situation 
relative to a course examination. 


For the independent classroom study, 
the EPPS and the ISV were given to an 
additional sample of 84 Ss (41 males and 
43 females) assembled as a group. The 
performance measure assumed to be in- 
fluenced by response to competitional 
stress was the sum of scores on three 
multiple-choice examinations given during 
the semester in a large introductory 
psychology course. 


Results 
Laboratory Experiment 


In order to determine the effects of com- 
petitional stress upon block design per- 
formance, comparisons were made between 
pretest and test scores. There was a decre- 
ment in mean number of errors under 
the stress condition for males (mean 
decrement = 4.04) and females (mean 
decrement = 2.81). However, t tests of 
the differences between mean number of 
errors on the two tasks were nonsignificant 
for both males (¢ = 1.23, df = 57, p> 
10) and females (¢ = 1.21, df = 57, p> 
.10) indicating that in spite of prior learn- 
ing on the task, group performance did 
not improve appreciably on the test series. 
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A first approximation of the effects of 
stress upon individual performance was 
obtained by computing a difference score 
between pretest and test performance for 
each S. Since difference scores correlated 
significantly with pretest scores (men: 
r = .38; women: r = .51), it was neces- 
sary to correct this difference score so 
that it was free from S’s level of per- 
formance on the first test. A correction 
for regression on pretest scores was com- 
puted for each S by the formula: 

diff-adj = diff — b (X, — X,) 
where b equals the slope of the regression, 
X, equals the S’s pretest score, and X, 
equals the mean of pretest scores. 

The resulting adjusted difference score 
represented the effects of competitional 
stress upon performance independent of 
S’s initial ability on the task (i.e., pretest 
performance). In addition, the correlations 
between intelligence and adjusted differ- 
ence scores were not significantly greater 
than zero (men: r = .05; women: r = 
07). 

In order to determine what personality 
variables, as measured by the EPPS, were 
related to individual differences in per- 
formance under _ competitional stress, 
groups were formed by cutting the dis- 
tribution of adjusted difference scores at 
the median (for each sex separately). The 
four groups (29 Ss per group) resulting 
from this procedure were designated: Male 
Facilitators, Male Nonfacilitators, Female 
Facilitators, and Female Nonfacilitators. 

The performance of these groups was 
examined carefully to determine the tena- 
bility of the assumption that the perform- 
ance of “Facilitators” was improved while 
the performance of “Nonfacilitators” was 
impaired as a function of competitional 
stress. All Facilitators markedly exceeded 
the expected error decrease on the test 
series.2 The decrease in mean number of 


2A study by Heilbrun (1959) in which the 
same task procedure was employed provided an 
estimate of practice effects. Since Heilbrun’s Ss 
committed an average of 2.57 fewer errors on a 
second testing, an expected decrease of two 
errors was adopted as a conservative estimate of 
practice effects in the present study. 
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errors was 8.72 for the males and 6.90 for 
the females. In the case of Nonfacilitators, 
neither males nor females made the mini- 
mum two errors less on the test series 
which would be expected on the basis of 
prior practice. The mean number of errors 
on the test series was greater than on the 
pretest series for both males (1.37 more 
errors) and females (1.48 more errors) 
indicating performance impairment under 
stress conditions relative to nonstress 
conditions. 

Having established fairly discrete groups 
on the basis of facilitation and nonfacilita- 
tion, tests were made of the differences 
between groups on the various perform- 
ance measures. These tests are summarized 
in Table 1. Male Facilitators did not differ 
from male Nonfacilitators on either pre- 
test scores or ISV scores. While female 
Facilitators obtained significantly higher 
ISV scores than female Nonfacilitators (in 
a highly homogeneous sample; SD = 
3.93), the two groups did not differ on 
pretest performance. These results indi- 
cated that the correction of difference 
scores for regression on pretest scores pro- 
vided a basis for forming groups which 
differed markedly in performance under 
competitional stress conditions and yet did 
not differ in initial ability on the task. 

The 15 EPPS scores available for each S 
were analyzed by means of two Type I 
analyses of variance (Lindquist, 1953), 
comparing Facilitators with Nonfacilitators 
for each sex separately. For males, neither 
the over-all difference between groups on 
the EPPS scales (F<1.00) nor the inter- 
action between groups and scales (F< 
1.00) was significant. Furthermore, none 
of the t tests of the differences between 
groups on each of the several Edwards 
scales approached significance.® 

For females, the interaction effect be- 
tween groups and scales (F = 1.80; df 
= 14,784; p<.05) was significant. Simple 
t tests of the differences between groups 
on each EPPS scale revealed that Facilita- 


8A more extensive summary of statistical re- 
sults for both the laboratory and classroom studies 


_ may be obtained from the author on request. 
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or Table 1 
S, Means and Standard Deviations of Pretest Scores, Test Scores, Adjusted 
1- Difference Scores, and ISV Scores and t Tests of Mean Differences 
25 Between Facilitators and Nonfacilitators 
of Facilitators Nonfacilitators 
rs 
e Mean SD Mean SD t df p 
“e Males (N = 29) (N = 29) 
:) Pretest 21.03 7.90 21.90 7.57 0.42 Ree 
i Test 12.31 5.40 23.27 6.97 6.13 56 .001 
: Adj-dirf 8.82 3.14 —1.43 3.74 10.95 56 .001 
SS ISV 38.24 5.58 88.17 3.99 0.05 oe * ane 
Females (N = 29) (N = 29) 
4 Pretest 19.62 6.69 2048 597 O51 56 _...... 
a- Test 12.72 4.22 21.96 4.79 7.39 56 .001 
eS Adj-diff 7.13 3.24 —1.52 3.32 9.90 56 .001 
n- ISV 40.28 3.94 88.10 3.99 2.06 56 05 
od 
er . ete * 
.. tors scored higher than Nonfacilitators on the primary source of the variability. 
Le both the Succorance scale (tf = 5.03, df Further evidence from Ss’ self-ratings sup- 
- = 56, p<.001) and Dominance scale (t port this contention. Most Ss stated that 
in = 2.58, df = 56, p<.05). Differences on they were moderately or very competitive 
Sag all other scales were not significant. and few Ss viewed the experimental situa- 
on Classroom Study tion as nonstressful. Thus, the laboratory 
li- esnondin comedenteen ‘ead neta te situation and experimental design used in 
me ‘ the present study provide an effective pro- 
relations (ISV scores held constant) were d . ; . 
me cedure for inducing and evaluating com- 
computed between each EPPS scale and sas 
ch : petitional stress. 
the sum of scores on three course examina- ; ; 
ler tions. Intelligence was partialled out since The personality correlates of these dif- 
lid ISV scores correlated significantly with ferences in reaction to competition were 
course achievement in the case of both ¢W in number. None of the EPPS scales 
3 males (r = .32) and females (r = .33). significantly differentiated male Facilita- 
| Mian: sialon den: partial r between Suc- tors from Nonfacilitators while female Fa- 
3), corance and exam scores (r = .30) was cilitators were significantly higher than 
Ors significantly greater than zero. For females, Nonfacilitators on only the Dominance and 
cl Achievement (r = .34), Dominance (r SNS scales. 
on = .33), and Abasement (r = —.46) were While the expectation, based on the 
ee significantly related to examination scores laboratory study, that Dominance scores 
= with intelligence partialled out. would be positively related to examination 
me scores for women was confirmed in the 
en Discussion classroom study, the same expectation with 
rds Consistent with previous stress studies respect to Succorance was not substan- 
reported in the literature (Lazarus & tiated. One possible interpretation of these 
be- Baker, 1956), the performance of some Ss_ findings is suggested by Edwards’ descrip- 
df was facilitated while the performance of tion of these personality characteristics. A 
ple other Ss was impaired under competitional “need for Dominance” seems quite con- 
ups stress conditions. Since the data indicate sistent with facilitation of competitive per- 
ita- that neither initial ability factors nor prac- formance regardless of task conditions. On 
tice effects could account for the differ- the other hand, a “need for Succorance” 
re- ential performance, it seems reasonable to seems more psychologically relevant to 


dies 


assume that the stress of competition was 


performance in the laboratory situation 
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in which the sex-team arrangement was 
employed. The support of a partner of 
the same sex would seem to be a favorable 
condition to an individual who seeks en- 
couragement and help from _ others. 
According to this hypothesis, the perform- 
ance of an individual high in Succorance 
would not be enhanced in a situation (such 
as a course examination) which involved 
competition without the aid of a partner. 

The finding in this study that scores for 
females on the EPPS Dominance scale 
were positively related to performance in 
two situations involving interpersonal com- 
petition in addition to the previously 
reported positive relationship between 
Dominance scores and academic achieve- 
ment for female Ss (Klett, 1957) suggests 
that this is a relationship of general sig- 
nificance. The failure to find much con- 
sistency in the personality correlates of 
performance in the laboratory and class- 
room situation suggests that there are im- 
portant determiners of performance on a 
course examination other than intellectual 
ability and response to competition and/or 
that the EPPS-defined personality corre- 
lates of response to competition are so 
limited that much generalization to the 
classroom situation could rot be expected. 


Summary 


The present study investigated some of 
the personality characteristics associated 
with differential performance on a block 
design task given under conditions of in- 
terpersonal competition. A second ob- 
jective, involving the generality of the 
findings of the laboratory experiment, con- 
cerned the personality correlates of per- 
formance on college course examinations, 
a real-life competitive situation. 

The results indicated that the laboratory 
situation and experimental design provided 
a controlled and effective method of in- 
vestigating competitional stress compara- 
ble to that experienced by college students 
in a course examination. The findings also 
suggest that, in the case of males, the 


Robert E. Mogar 


EPPS was not a useful instrument for 
determining the personality variables 
associated with differential reactions to 
competition. For females, Dominance and 
Succorance were positively related to fa- 
cilitation of competitive performance in 
a laboratory situation whereas only Dom- 
inance scores were significantly related to 
performance in a real-life competitive 
situation. These findings were discussed 
in terms of Edwards’ description of these 
variables and the differences between the 
experimental competitive situation and the 
classroom competitive situation. 
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Maze Score and Job Performance in 


Psychiatric Patients 


Wayne Anderson,’ Joseph Kunce, and John Baxter 
Jefferson Barracks VA Hospital 


The selection of appropriate activity as- 
signments for psychiatric patients can be 
difficult. Therapeutic work activities are 
often made upon the basis of the indi- 
vidual’s expressed interests, his past work 
history, and clinical judgment of his cur- 
rent ability to carry out an assignment. 
Some interest has been shown in relating 
psychometric performance to job perform- 
ance of psychiatric patients in order to 
develop more effective placements. For ex- 
ample, Jacobs and Downie (1959) have 
developed an interest test and Walter and 
Jones (1956) and Stotsky and Weinberg 
(1956) have shown the usefulness of a sen- 
tence completion test in making predictions 
of job success. 


Our experience with the Peters’ Circular 
Pencil Maze Test led us to hypothesize that 
it might be a direct and economical tech- 
nique for predicting job performance. 
Previous research has shown that this test 
is related to general measures of adjust- 
ment of psychiatric patients (Peters, 1956; 
Kunce & Anderson, 1960) and hence likely 
to reflect specific behavioral phenomena. 
This study was designed to determine if 
maze performance is related to supervisors’ 
evaluations of the patients’ performance on 
their job assignments. 


Procedures 


The subjects were 80 psychiatric patients 
of various diagnostic categories who were 
assigned to industrial therapy at Jefferson 
Barracks VA Hospital. The majority of the 
patients were from open or privileged 


1Presently Coordinator of Counseling Psychol- 


ogy, Perry Point VA Hospital, Maryland. 


wards. The tasks assigned included group 
activities (e.g. furniture repair) and indi- 
vidual assignments (e.g. clothing room 
clerk). The Circular Pencil Maze Test 
(CPM) was given to each patient and 
within two weeks an evaluation of his job 
performance was made. 


Instruments 

The CPM consists of 13 printed circular 
pencil mazes of increasing difficulty. Ac- 
cording to Peters (1958) the only major fac- 
tor present in maze threading is “the 
subject’s capacity to make choices between 
alternatives, under the guidance of a goal 
idea.” This decision-making capacity, he 
feels, is related to “common-sense” or abil- 
ity for self-management. The CPM has the 
advantages of being easy to administer and 
score, of being relatively culture free, and 
of being only slightly influenced by the 
factor of chance. The tests were adminis- 
tered by a psychometrist to patients in 
groups of 5 to 10. An hour was allowed 
for patients to complete the test, but most 
of them finished in much less time. 

The 13-item Job Performance Rating 
Scale was prepared by the authors. The 
first 7 questions deal with job performance, 
the next 5 items with social relationships 
on the job, the last question asks for an 
over-all impression of the patient’s employ- 
ability (see Table 1). The patient was 
rated as being POOR, FAIR, or GOOD 
upon each item by the industrial therapist, 
in consultation with the patient’s immedi- 
ate work supervisor. 

Method of Analysis 

In order to evaluate the relationship of 

maze performance to each of the 13 specific 
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Table 1 


Intercorrelations Among Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory Performances on Maze Test and Satisfactory and 
Unsatisfactory Ratings Received on Items of Job Performance Rating Scale 








Item 2 § 
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Quality of work 

Quantity of work 

Ability to follow instructions 
Quality of judgments 

Ability to function without supervisor 
Dependability 

Ability to function under stress 
Ability to get along with co-workers 
Sociability 

Ability to get along with supervisor 
Enthusiasm for work 

Absence of psychiatric symptoms 
Employability 

14. Maze performance 


—_ 
MOD SNOB PON 


— 
co nw 


59 60 67 69 55 63 21 08 385 46 40 86 21 
55 45 63 62 60 


19 29 25 46 41 25 21 
59 72 57 61 81 23 87 82 19 34 41 
68 47 54 81-03 41 40 32 89 30 

65 65 20 06 81 35 88 88 385 

66 20 19 41 49 54 86 40 

15 17 85 54 51 41 89 
47 74 09 15 20 18 

385 24°23 36 26 

28 26 34 22 

59 386 22 

41 28 

37 





Note.—Correlations of 49, 29, and 22 are significant at the .001, .01 and .05 level of confidence, respectively. 
Underlined figures are correlations at .01 or .001 level between Maze test and job-rating variables (con- 


current validity). 


behavioral ratings, fourfold point coef- 
ficients were computed. This was done by 
setting up 2x2 contingency tables in which 
frequencies were categorized on the basis 
of their position above or below the median 
score on the maze test and GOOD-FAIR 
or POOR rating on the particular item 
under examination. (Since less than 7 per 
cent of the total ratings on the schedule 
had been marked GOOD, it seemed ad- 
visable to group GOOD and FAIR items 
together.) Similarly, fourfold point coef- 
ficients were computed to evaluate the 
relationship of the items on the rating 
schedule with each other. 

Finally, the relationship of maze scores 
to total scores on the rating schedule was 
evaluated. Scores on the rating schedule 
were obtained for each subject by assign- 
ing values of 1, 2, and 3 to the rating of 
POOR, FAIR, and GOOD respectively and 
summing them. We then computed a linear 
correlation between the scores so obtained 
and the corresponding standard scores on 
the maze test. 

Results 

All but one of the variables examined 

were found to be positively intercorrelated 


with one or more of the other variables. 
The majority of the correlations were sta- 
tistically significant at the .05 level or 
higher. Table 1 summarizes the findings. 

Maze performance, Item 14, was found 
to be significantly related beyond the .01 
level to the following: ability to follow 
instructions, ability to function under 
stress, dependability, employability, ability 
to function without supervision, and qual- 
ity of judgments. Significant relationships 
at the .05 level were obtained with: absence 
of psychiatric symptoms, sociability, ability 
to get along with supervisor, and enthusi- 
asm for work. The remaining three factors, 
quality of work, quantity of work, and 
ability to get along with co-workers, al- 
though positively correlated to maze scores, 
fell short of the .05 level of confidence. 

Study of the table of intercorrelations 
suggests that the rating schedule repre- 
sents at least two factors. Those items 
which were empirically judged to be meas- 
ures of work performance, Items 1-7, were 
all intercorrelated at or near the .001 level 
of significance. Items 8, 9, and 10, dealing 
with social interactions also showed sub- 
stantial intercorrelations and perhaps rep- 
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resent a second factor. However, Items 11 
and 12 (enthusiasm and absence of psy- 
chiatric symptoms), which we had pre- 
sumed to be largely of the same nature 
as 8, 9, and 10, turned out to be more 
complex variables. Both of these ratings 
showed higher correlations with ratings 
dealing with work performance than with 
social interactions. Absence of psychiatric 
symptoms, enthusiasm, dependability, and 
ability to function under stress were all 
significantly intercorrelated at or beyond 
the .001 level. Without replication of our 
data we did not feel that a more detailed 
analysis of these intercorrelations was 
warranted. 

The over-all effectiveness of predicting 
work performance, as inferred from scores 
on the total rating schedule, from maze 
performance, is reflected in the linear cor- 
relation of .42 which was obtained. This 
is significant beyond the .01 level. 


Discussion 

The significant relationship found be- 
tween performance on the CPM and in- 
dependent ratings of behavior in our study 
is consistent with Peters’ belief that maze 
performance reflects an individual’s capac- 
ity for self management. Although this 
capacity was found to be related to how 
one is perceived socially, our results sug- 
gest that it shows a much higher relation- 
ship to how one’s actual job performance 
is rated. 

The test could also have practical impli- 
cations for the selection of patients who 
are able to do a relatively effective job 
on work activity programs. For example, 
20 of the 25 subjects who made the high- 


est scores on the maze were above the 
median score on the subsection of the 
schedule dealing with job performance 
(Items 1-7). 


Summary 


The scores of 80 psychiatric patients on 
the Circular Pencil Maze Test were evalu- 
ated as iridictors of job performance as 
rated by the industrial therapist and the 
patient’s work supervisor. The maze scores 
proved to be significant indicators of the 
patients’ work performance. Furthermore, 
analyses of the rating schedule indicated 
that variables describing work performance 
are more highly interrelated among each 
other than they are to variables imputed 
to describe attributes of personality 
functioning. 
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There has been much recent interest in 
studying the psychotherapist as an inde- 
pendent variable in treatment. Therapists’ 
techniques, attitudes, and personality pat- 
terns have been isolated, and attempts have 
been made to relate these therapist vari- 
ables to psychotherapeutic process and out- 
come (Betz & Whitehorn, 1956; Luborsky, 
1952; Streitfeld, 1959; Strupp, 1958, White- 
horn & Betz, 1960). There is especially a 
need for practical, objective, and reliable 
devices for assessing therapist character- 
istics which relate to treatment. Much re- 
cent work involves laborious, time-consum- 
ing, and often unreliable assessment tech- 
niques, for example, ratings of personality 
characteristics or therapeutic techniques on 
the basis of auditing a lengthy tape re- 
cording. Standard personality tests are open 
to distortion by sophisticated respondents, 
and ratings by peers or supervisors have 
their shortcomings as well as being diffi- 
cult to obtain. The present study reports 
some findings on the use of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank as a means of 
therapist assessment. 

The Strong was selected because it yields 
scores and patterns related to personality 
traits which, in turn, may relate to differ- 
ences in therapeutic approach (Darley & 
Hagenah, 1955; Kelly & Goldberg, 1959). 
Also, the Strong is not only relatively non- 
threatening and unlikely to be distorted, 
but is appropriate for both therapists and 
‘ patients, and thus has additional research 
possibilities. As Betz and Whitehorn (1956) 

1From the Outpatient Psychiatric Research Lab- 
oratory, Veterans Benefits Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


suggest, it may be used to study com- 
patible and incompatible therapists and 
patients. 


The Problem 


The aim of this study was to determine 
whether the Strong could discriminate (1) 
among psychotherapists from the three 
mental health disciplines: psychiatry, clini- 
cal psychology, and psychiatric social work; 
(2) between psychotherapists who have 
not received personal psychotherapy; and 
(3) between therapists judged to differ 
in psychotherapeutic skill. These variables 
were selected on the basis of previous re- 
ports. Strupp (1958) found small but sig- 
nificant differences between psychologists 
and psychiatrists and between analyzed 
and nonanalyzed psychiatrists in frequency 
of use of several therapist responses. Lu- 
borsky (1952) and Streitfeld (1959) found 
personality characteristics related to super- 
visory ratings of psychotherapeutic com- 
petence, and Betz and Whitehorn (1956) 
and Whitehorn and Betz (1960) found 
Strong scores related to treatment approach 
and effectiveness with schizophrenics. 


Method 

The sample consisted of 27 psychiatrists, 
46 clinical psychologists, and 26 psychiatric 
social workers. Eleven therapists were 
trainees or residents, and 87 were full-time 
staff members of their clinics. They aver- 
aged four and one-half years experience 
in conducting psychotherapy. Most had a 
Freudian or eclectic approach to treat- 
ment, although other orientations were 
represented in small numbers. All therapists 
were participating in a controlled study of 
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the effect of treatment frequency on thera- 
peutic outcome which required that any 
participating therapist be considered com- 
petent by his clinic to conduct intensive psy- 
chotherapy. Typically, the psychologists 
and psychiatrists devote more of their time 
to intensive psychotherapy than do the 
social workers who carry a relatively heavy 
case-work load. 

Each therapist completed the Strong 
(Men’s Form) and the results were ma- 
chine scored for 45 occupational scales and 
3 nonoccupational scales on the Hankes 
Report Form. To determine discipline dif- 
ferences, Strong profiles of 27 male psy- 
chiatrists, 44 male psychologists, and 18 
male social workers were compared. Only 
the psychologist group was large enough 
to test for differences between therapists 
with and without personal psychotherapy. 
Sixteen male psychologists who had some 
personal psychotherapy were compared 
with 26 male psychologists with no per- 
sonal psychotherapy. Months of psycho- 
therapy ranged from 4 to more than 40 
months, with a median of 13 months for the 
group with some psychotherapy. 

Differences between Strong scores of 
20 therapists rated as competent and 20 
rated as poor therapists were tested. Com- 
petence ratings of 70 therapists in the 
study were made by three clinical psy- 
chologists with five or more years exper- 
ience. The raters audited recorded inter- 
views between the therapists and patients 
who had been in therapy four months. 
Inter-rater agreement was only fairly satis- 
factory (t = .68) for this type of task. 
The 20 therapists receiving the highest and 
lowest ratings were selected for compari- 
son, with the restrictions that the groups 
were matched for therapist sex and pro- 
fession. 

The statistical analyses were similar for 
all three problems. Chi-square tests of the 
significance of the difference in number of 
therapists in each group with high and low 
interest scores were made for each of the 
occupational scales. High interest was de- 
fined as a score of B+ or above. Group 
differences on the three nonvocational 


scales —Interest Maturity, Occupational 
Level, and Masculinity-Femininity—were 
tested by one-way analysis of variance. 
Finally, group differences were compared 
on Primary, Reject, and Indifference pat- 
terns. For each therapist the seven factored 
areas of the Strong containing more than 
one scale were scored as Primary, Reject, 
or Indifference areas. “Primary” was scored 
if half or more of the scores within an area 
were B+ or above. “Reject” was scored if 
more scores within an area fell below the 
chance range than above it and there was 
no more than one score as high as B+. 
“Indifference” was scored if the area was 
neither a Primary nor a Reject. These def- 
initions of Primary and Reject agree essen- 
tially with those of Darley and Hagenah 
(1955). Primary, Indifference, and Reject 
scores were given weights of three, two, 
and one respectively, and group differences 
were tested by analysis of variance. 


Results 


Professional Differences 

Nine of the 45 scales significantly dis- 
criminated among the professions at the 
.05 level or higher. The scales and the 
percentages of each discipline scoring B+ 
or above are presented in Table 1. Social 
workers differed from the other two pro- 
fessions on four scales: physician, chemist, 
YMCA physical director, and YMCA sec- 
retary. Fewer psychiatrists than psycholo- 
gists or social workers showed high inter- 
ests in personnel management, and as might 
be expected, psychologists differed from 
psychiatrists and social workers in that 
more of them scored high on the psycholo- 
gist scale. Finally, the three groups were 
relatively dissimilar to each other on the 
farmer, social science teacher, and CPA 
scales. 

Professional differences in Primary and 
Reject patterns are presented in Table 2. 
Table 2 shows the relative interest each 
discipline had in each area, and the F- 
values indicate which differences were 
significant. Individual means were com- 
pared by Tukey’s method. Compared with 
social workers, both psychologists and psy- 
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Table 1 
Percentages of High Interest Scores* by Profession on Nine SVIB Occupational Scales 
SVIB Scale Psychiatry Psychology Social Work = 
Psychologist 70 93 61 10.27** 
Physician 77 68 27 12.62** 
Chemist 48 55 ll 11.08** 
Farmer 83 9 22 6.51* 
YMCA Physical Director 19 18 50 7.75* 
Personnel Director 44 75 72 TC" 
YMCA Secretary 15 18 44 6.36* 
Social Science Teacher 22 41 83 16.68** 
CPA ll 89 22 6.70* 
*P<.05. 
**P—.01. 


aScores of B+ and A. 


chiatrists had higher interest in the biologi- 
cal science and physical science areas and 
more often rejected the business detail 
area. Social workers had higher social wel- 
fare interests than psychiatrists or psycholo- 
gists. In the verbal-persuasive area, all 
three disciplines differed significantly from 
each other with social workers showing 
least rejection and psychiatrists most re- 
jection of the area. 

Of the three nonvocational scales, only 
the Occupational Level scale discriminated 
the three groups (p< .05). Both psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists had higher 
scores than social workers. Considering the 
whole pattern of results, psychologists and 
psychiatrists appeared similar in interest 
patterns while social workers differed most 
from their co-workers. 


Personal Psychotherapy and 
Competence Differences 

Therapists with some psychotherapy 
had higher interest scores on the Mathe- 
matician Scale (x? = 8.08, p < .01) and in 
the Physical Science Area (F = 4.19, p < 
.05). These two differences are not inde- 
pendent as the Physical Science Area in- 
cludes the Mathematician Scale. Thrapists 
judged low in competence had _ higher 
scores on the Minister Scale (,? = 5.58, p 
< .02). These findings are merely sug- 
gestive, as, in view of the number of tests 
of significance made, they could well be 
chance findings. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


In the area of professional differences, 
the Strong was found to be reasonably 


Table 2 


Percentages of Primary (P) and Reject (R) Patterns of Three Professional Groups 
on Seven SVIB Factored Areas 














Psychiatry Psychology Social Work 
Area % P TR % P %R %P %R F 
Biological 

Sciences and 

Professions 52 00 59 02 17 83 11.85** 
Physical Sciences 15 07 22 09 06 50 9.98** 
Technical, 

Skilled Trades 15 83 09 86 28 89 18 
Social Welfare 87 1l 46 05 72 00 8.42* 
Business Detail 04 74 05 a it ll 8.10** 
Verbal Persuasive ll 78 11 50 22 28 4,23** 
Verbal Expressive 33 83 86 16 22 22 AT 

*P<.05. 


**P<.01. 
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sensitive. The three disciplines differed on 
a sizable number of scales and patterns 
and not simply on those established for 
their own profession. Fairly distinct pro- 
fessional patterns appeared to exist. Psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists differed mark- 
edly from social workers, but relatively 
little from each other. Five of the nine 
interest scales on which the professions 
in this sample differed were included in 
the Kelly and Goldberg (1959) factor 
analysis of predictors of VA Psychology 
Trainee performance. Two of the differ- 
ences found in the present study—psycholo- 
gist and chemist—had very high loadings 
on Kelly and Goldberg’s Factor VII, “scien- 
tific values and interest.” Psychologists 
and psychiatrists had more high scores on 
these scales. The other three scales in the 
Kelly and Goldberg study—YMCA Secre- 
tary, Personnel Director, and Social Sci- 
ence Teacher—had high loadings on Factor 
IX, “altruism.” Social workers in this sample 
are consistently higher than the psychia- 
trists on all three scales, and have higher 
scores than psychologists on two of the 
three. 

The general similarity of psychiatrist and 
psychologist profiles is quite comparable 
to the Kelly and Fiske (1951, pp. 34-35) 
findings. In the latter study, they found 
that only the CPA key clearly separated 
the two professions. In the present study, 
psychologists differ from both other pro- 
fessions on this scale. As Kelly and Fiske 
speculated, this may reflect a greater in- 
terest in objective appraisal of data and 
a more impersonal attitude on the part 
of psychologists. 

These findings offer some encouragement 
that the professional differences on the 
Strong may have some relation to pro- 
fessional differences in therapeutic ap- 


proach. Strupp (1958), for example, found 
psychologists to be more “passively ex- 
pectant” in therapeutic approach, to reflect 
more frequently patients’ feelings, and to 
use fewer exploratory questions than 
psychiatrists. 

The present findings, however, concern- 
ing differences between competent and 
poor therapists and between psychologists 
with and without psychotherapy are es- 
sentially negative. Further research on the 
actual therapy behavior of therapists with 
distinctive or contrasting Strong patterns 
appears necessary in order to appraise 
more conclusively the potential of the 
Strong as a therapist assessment device. 


Received Jan. 19, 1961. 
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Some Further Observations on Inference 
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Hallo Amerika! Takk for sist! 


In several days it will be April up here 
in Trondheim, Norway,' and our recent 
beautiful, sunshiny days are already about 
to be longer than anything I ever expe- 
rienced in what used to be the wilds of 
northern Minnesota. Trondheim is a little 
more than 63° in latitude above the equa- 
tor and, although mercifully warmed by 
the Gulf Stream, by our standards given to 
wild extremes in the varying lengths of 
its days and nights. At Christmas time the 
sun (when one saw it) rose about 10:30 and 
set at 14:15 hours; now it rises before 8 
and sets after 20 hours. Even in the depth 
of winter there were long twilights and 
dawnlights, and we still have those. By 
mid-May there won't be any night at all, we 
are told. A friend from here, who once 
spent several years in Chicago, commented 
on his enjoyment of the tropical summer 
nights there! 

This is only one of many everyday events 
that make Norway appear to be very dif- 
ferent from our own country. Its people, 
for example, appear by contrast to us as 
gentle and peaceful and subdued in man- 
ner; culturally, they seem to be more homo- 
geneous; great wealth and great poverty 
seem to be less conspicuous; and there has 
been no population explosion comparable 
to ours. In contrast to their own Viking 
forebears of a thousand years ago, present- 
day Norwegians tend to eschew brutality 
and other overt display of strong emotion; 
e.g., the Juletide feasts of an earlier time, 
~ IThis note was written while the author was 


a Guggenheim Fellow and Fulbright Research 
Scholar in Norway during 1961-62. 


Pepinsky 
University 


which seem to have been rowdy and roister- 
ous affairs often culminating in human 
sacrifice, have been replaced by an ex- 
tended Christmas season of warm and 
pleasant gaiety. As recently as 1814, when 
Norway received its constitution, capital 
and severe corporal punishment were com- 
mon. About 40 years later, these had been 
replaced by a system of equivalent years 
of imprisonment for offenses against so- 
ciety. By the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Norway’s present criminal code 
was instituted, the legal concept of “punish- 
ment” had been replaced by one of “treat- 
ment.” And in the past 150 years, too, Nor- 
way has accomplished its transition from a 
feudal system of political and economic 
and social control to that of a welfare state, 
with capitalistic overtones in the gradual 
emergence of an industrial elite. 

I could go on for pages about these im- 
pressions of Norway, but they could be 
grossly misleading for I have been here 
only six months, in the course of which 
my beliefs about this country have been 
formed and changed many times. Frank 
Fletcher had a similar viewpoint when he 
returned from India, saying that he knew 
a good deal less about India at the end 
of a year there than after his first two 
weeks. Six months in Trondheim have made 
me experience acutely the perceptual 
shock of one who is made aware that many 
of his previous beliefs have been invali- 
dated. 

Let me illustrate this a bit. One night at 
a party I was talking in halting Norwegian 
to a Swede who suddenly asked me, in ex- 
cellent English, whether I had ever noticed 
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that foreigners appeared to be stupid. 
Startled, I answered “no”—truthfully for 
me—and asked him why he had posed his 
question. My acquaintance who was a 
chemist replied that at international scien- 
tific meetings Americans talked English 
because they didn’t know other languages; 
persons from other countries were able to 
speak English, however, and tended to do 
so. In scientific exchanges, therefore, Amer- 
icans and Britons spoke their own native 
tongues while others, from non-English 
speaking countries, could not. In my in- 
formant’s view this put the latter group at 
a severe disadvantage. As I have learned 
to speak Norwegian with a very gradually 
increasing fluency, I have observed my 
colleagues in their speaking of Norwegian 
and English. And the manifest differences 
in a Norwegian under these two condi- 
tions can be very great indeed. Often, in 
speaking his own native language, he does 
seem to become more intelligent, wittier, 
more self-possessed than when speaking 
English. In using the latter tongue, by con- 
trast, he may appear more hesitant and 
deferential. And, in reverse of course, I act 
the same way. 

This is a hard culture for an American 
to appreciate because the intensity of hu- 
man action in it seems to be so much less 
varied than in America. My hunch at this 
point, however, is that the two can be 
likened to the music of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. If the latter—like the 
American culture—permits of greater dy- 
namic variation, the former—like the Nor- 
wegian culture—permits subtle nuances of 
expression to take on highly differentiated 
meanings and affects. This inference has 
been strengthened by regular weekly su- 
pervisory contact with two very bright and 
responsive psychologists. These staff mem- 
bers of the Institute for Industrial Social 
Research, are developing a counseling 
program in the Technical University of 
Norway, situated in Trondheim. In the 
process of our working together they have 
taught me a great deal; I shall learn even 
more with them as they carry out a re- 
search project in which university students 


3. 


are being interviewed. Meanwhile, anecdo- 
tal comparison of Norway and America, 
in connection with a formulation of the 
research problem and with their other 
work, has supported my present view of 
the two cultures. 

My own tentativeness of perspective, 
however, has made me view with some 
awe the work of other American psycholo- 
gists and social scientists who are mass- 
producing, in approved American style, 
innumerable quantities of cross-cultural 
research. What some of our diligent col- 
leagues are doing in Norway is, of course, 
especially interesting. Thus when Pauline 
Pepinsky dug up an article in the Sunday 
London Observer a couple of months ago 
about an article on “Nationality and Con- 
formity” (S. Milgrim, Sci. American, 1961, 
205, 45-51), which purported to compare 
Norwegians and Frenchmen and to yield 
significant differences between the two 
groups, we pricked up our ears. 

Stanley Milgrim, who conducted the re- 
search and reported on it, identifies himself 
with “the skeptical student” who asks, 
“How do I know what is said about a 
group is true?” Milgrim wants “objective 
evidence” to help “distinguish between fact 
and fiction . . . an analysis that is not 
based on subjective methods and that can 
be verified (sic) by any competent investi- 
gator who follows the same methods.” He 
demolishes a raft of previous studies, pre- 
sumably because they have neither ex- 
amined “relevant behavior directly” nor 
have they done so under controlled 
conditions. 

Milgrim’s research was conducted in 
Paris and Oslo, to measure “conformity” 
in two European countries. He used 
a modification of Asch’s “group pressure” 
experiment, in which a subject was made 
to believe that he was one of six who 
were being asked to judge, over a series 
of 30 trials, which one of two “acoustical” 
tones was the longer. Taped voices of five 
confederates, instructed to respond wrong- 
ly to 16 of 30 trials, constituted the other 
five “subjects.” Always the bona fide sub- 
ject was asked to respond last in the series 
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of six answers given on each trial. We are 
told that “people who were sensitive to 
the nuances of both languages (French 
and Norwegian) were satisfied that 
equivalent group atmospheres had been 
achieved”; one gathers that this means 
“equivalent tone and quality” in the two 
groups. (It would indeed be interesting 
to learn how one makes a judgment of 
this kind.) In a first experiment, 20 sub- 
jects matched on several demographic 
variables, were tested in each country, and 
the Norwegians “conformed” (i.e., dis- 
agreed with “wrong” responses) on 62 per 
cent of the critical trials whereas 50 per 
cent of the Frenchmen’s responses “con- 
formed.” One infers that the Ss were really 
conned into believing that this was actually 
a “group” experiment. 

Because “it would have been superficial, 
of course, to conduct just one experiment 
in Norway, another (sic) in France and 
then draw conclusions,” more were con- 
ducted. In a second experiment, the Ss 
(40 more, one infers) were told that their 
results would be used in designing aircraft 
safety equipment. “As one might have pre- 
dicted,” we are told by our overseas cor- 
respondent, “the subjects this time showed 
somewhat greater independence of the 
group, but once again the level of con- 
formity was higher in Norway (56 per 
cent) than it was in France (48 per cent)” 
(p. 48; underlining not in original). Next, 
new groups of 20 Norwegians and 20 
Frenchmen were run, this time writing 
their answers on paper. Now 50 per cent 
of the Norwegians and 34 per cent of the 
French responses were “conforming.” Two 
things are interesting here: one is that the 
Norwegians believed their responses would 
be made public; the other is that secret 
ballots, as far as I know, are rarely used 
in Norway. In a fourth experiment, the 
gull (look it up in Webster) was criti- 
cized by being asked something like “are 
you trying to show off?” (for Norwegians) 
and “are you trying to be conspicuous?” 
(for Frenchmen). This time 75 per cent 
of the Norwegian responses agreed with 
the majority as against 59 per cent of 
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the French. “In Norway,” we _ gather, 
“subjects accepted the criticism impassive- 
ly.” Here, I might add, a really serious 
question of stimulus equivalence arises: in 
Norway, as I understand it, youngsters tend 
to be rewarded by not being punished; 
verbal reproof really hurts, but one does 
not carry on about it. Whether reward 
and punishment operate similarly in 
France, I cannot say, but I choose to doubt 
it—especially since “more than half of the 
(French) subjects made some retaliatory 
response.” 

Finally, a fifth set of Ss was allowed 
to ring a bell, without censure, if they 
wanted the tones repeated. Here again the 
Ss were openly criticized for failing to 
“conform.” This time 69 per cent of the 
Norwegian and 58 per cent of the French 
responses “conformed’—five Norwegians 
asking for a repetition as against 14 French- 
men. Forty industrial workers in Norway, 
we are told, did “about the same” as the 
students but were evidently more relaxed 
and good humored about the task. 

Although Milgrim tells us that his find- 
ings are “likely to be far more reliable 
than armchair speculations on national 
character . . . It is useful, nevertheless, 
to see if the results are compatible with 
a nation’s culture as one can observe it 
in daily life.” Given “conflict between the 
experimental findings and one’s general 
impressions, further experiments and 
analysis would be called for . . . Con- 
ceivably the discrepancy might be due to 
viewing the culture through a screen of 
stereotypes and prejudices rather than see- 
ing it with a clear eye” (p. 51; underlinings 
not in original). “In any case,” the author 
says modestly, “in our study éxperiment 
and observation seem to be in reasonable 
agreement,” and we get an obviously clear- 
eyed thumbnail sketch of the two countries. 

Well kids, the lesson to be learned from 
all this is that you shouldn’t waste your 
time with any lengthy study of the culture 
in which you are going to conduct research. 
Just view it with a “clear eye,” instead 
of through that obfuscating “screen of 
stereotypes and prejudices.” An experiment 
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will help, especially if it is dressed up 
in shiny content, apparatus, and method 
from the Good Old USA! Don’t be buf- 
faloed either by small frequency differ- 
ences; pretty blue and grey bar graphs 
take care of that. At least one Norwegian 
social scientist I met in Oslo likes it all 
very much. He probably has not read 
about “beads to the Indians” in Mr. Nicho- 
las Guppy’s otherwise interesting but un- 
happily nonexperimental account of his 
life among the Wai-Wais. 

Incidentally, Dr. Milgrim has been ask- 
ing his seminar students at Yale what to 
look for in Germany versus America so 
that he can plan a clear-eyed experiment 
that will involve the use of subjects from 
those two countries. I'll bet the London 
Observer writes that one up, too. Oh, I 


almost forgot, Dosent Nils Christie, who 
is pretty well up on criminal law and 
its enforcement here in Norway, has ex- 
plained to me that Norwegian prisoners 
don’t really think they are being “treated” 
even though the law says they are—and 
even though most of the officials claim 
that prisoners are being “treated.” Can 
you imagine, the prisoners think they are 
being punished! Now, if we just had some- 
body from the Good Old USA to look that 
situation over with a clear eye... 

Now I'm leaving on a brief trip where 
I expect to do a “quick and dirty” casing 
of about six European cultures in about 
six weeks. This should yield a lot of dandy 
ideas for experiments. 


Institute for Industrial 
Social Research, Trondheim, Norway 
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Comments and Letters 
The SORT As a Differentiator Between High and Low Achievers 


Many attempts have been made to determine 
whether personality variables can be found to 
differentiate between high and low achieving stu- 
dents (Altus, 1948; Burgess, 1956; Merrill and 
Murphy, 1959; Middletown and Guthrie, 1959; 
Owens and Johnson, 1949; Shaw and Brown, 
1957). One new instrument (Stone, 1957) attempts 
at one time to measure personality traits that 
logically would reflect in achievement, and certain 
aspects of mental functioning, including “reduction 
in efficiency.” This clearly raises the need to see 
if such an instrument will differentiate between 
high and low achieving students of equal ability. 

This instrument, the Structured Objective Ror- 
schach Test (S-O-R-T) was administered to 62 
students, all juniors and seniors in a liberal arts 
college and all within one-fourth standard devia- 
tion of the mean of their respective freshman 
classes on the College Entrance Examination Board 
verbal scores. Their current total college grade 
point averages were used to divide each class 
group into high and low achievement groups; 
that is, each class group was divided at its median 
GPA. These two groups, although contiguous in 
GPA, differed significantly in mean GPA, but not 
in their variance. There were 21 girls and 41 boys 
in the study. 

Comparisons were made between the entire 
“low” and the entire “high” achieving groups. 
For those variables measured in numerical scores, 
differences between means and variance were 
checked for significance by ¢ and F tests respec- 
tively; where variables had scores reported by 
ABAC tables, which categorized patterns of re- 
sponses into five levels, chi-square tests of inde- 
pendence were used. 

Of the 18 temperament measures, only the 
“persistence” factor differentiated between the two 
groups at the 5 per cent level of confidence, with 
the lower achievers more persistent. “Persistence 
can range from inability to stick to or complete 
a task along to the further extreme of stubbornness, 
defiance or contentiousness” (Stone, 1958, p. 15). 
While the “sticking to a job” would not logically 
go with poor achievement, it may be that the 
aspect which measures “defiance or contentious- 
ness” is operative here, and in agreement with 
Shaw and Brown (1957) who found hostility in 
low achievers. Other temperament scales, includ- 
ing one defined as measuring the willingness or 
desire to work, did not differentiate between the 
high and low achievers. 


The Interest factor, “Human Relationships,” dif- 
ferentiated between the two groups at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence, with the low achievers 
scoring higher on this “disposition toward the 
perception of and the attention to elements having 
human connotations” (Stone, 1957, p. 15). This 
concurs with Burgess’ findings (1956), and Owens 
and Johnson’s (1949). 

Of the eight “mental functioning” factors, only 
“rigidity” separated the two groups at as much 
as the 5 per cent level (the same basic score— 
space—enters into both “persistence” and “rigid- 
ity”). The “flexibility” scale did not differ for the 
two groups. Likewise, the five measures of “re- 
duction in efficiency” of mental functioning did 
not differ for the low and high achievers. 


David H. Law! 
and Joseph L. Norton 
Alfred University 
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To the Editor: 


In his comment on my study (Changes in self 
and other perceptions following brief educational- 
vocational counseling, this Journal, 1962, 9, 18-30), 


1David H. Law is now with the Monroe County 
(New York) Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services. 
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William U. Snyder provides a provocative discus- 
sion of some troublesome questions associated with 
counseling research, in general, and self-concept 
Q-methodclogy in particular. Certainly, I share 
many of the concerns which Dr. Snyder expressed 
and would be the first to counsel caution in mak- 
ing broad interpretations of the findings of my 
study. 

There was one point in Dr. Snyder's comment 
which leads me to think that I may have failed 
to make my findings clear. In one place, Dr. 
Snyder says, “ . this brief two-session (plus 
testing) ‘educational-vocational’ counseling seems 
to bring its clients up to the same point of excel- 
lence of adjustment as that achieved in ‘deep’ 
therapy.” At another place Dr. Snyder says, “And 
I still doubt whether two-interview vocational- 
educational counseling makes people as well ‘ad- 
justed’ as a longer term therapeutically-oriented 
type of counseling.” There are two points to be 
made by way of clarification. The first is that, 
while the: positive change in adjustment was of 
the same order of magnitude in my study and in 
the Dymond study, the changes were occurring 
from quite different precounseling baselines. Dy- 
mond’s_ “personal-adjustment” clients scored 
much lower in adjustment at the start of counsel- 
ing than did my “educational-vocational” clients. 


Since Dymond’s clients started from a lower base- 
line, and showed roughly the same magnitude of 
improvement, they were still inferior to my clients 
in adjustment scores following counseling. Thus, 
the clients were not brought up “to the same 
point of excellence of adjustment.” In fact, the 
precounseling adjustment level in my clients ap- 
peared to be about the same as the postcounseling 
level of Dymond’s clients. 

The second point is that a consideration of the 
results of my study and Dymond’s study indicates 
that brief educational-vocational counseling pro- 
duces about the same degree of positive adjust- 
ment change in clients with educational-vocational 
problems, as does personal-adjustment counseling 
in clients with personal-adjustment problems. In 
no sense does it follow from this that the brief 
counseling employed in my study would bring 
about the same adjustment changes in clients with 
personal-adjustment problems. To have demon- 
strated that treatment X produces a given im- 
provement in condition A, and that treatment Y 
produces a similar degree of improvement in con- 
dition B, in no way indicates that treatment X and 
treatment Y are interchangeable. 


John E. Williams 
Wake Forest College 
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Test Reviews 


John O. Crites 
University of Iowa 


A. G. Wesman, J. E. Doppelt, and C. R. 
Langmuir. Personnel Tests for Industry. 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1954. 


All measures of aptitude are not the same, 
some being more applicable to younger than older 
clients and employees, others being more ap- 
propriate for guidance and counseling activities 
than for personnel selection problems, and a 
few being designed only for experimentation and 
research. Because of the different specifications 
and limitations of aptitude tests, the counselor 
and personnel worker needs to know which ones 
are most suitable for his purposes. The Personnel 
Tests for Industry (PTI) were developed for several 
specialized uses of which the test user should 
be aware in order to select the best measure 
for a particular appraisal or evaluation situation. 

According to the Manual (1954, p. 1), the PTI 
are intended as “aids to employers in such per- 
sonnel operations as the selection, placement, 
training, and promotion of individuals.” There 
are three tests in the PTI series, each of which 
serves a different purpose. The Verbal Test is 
a 50-item multiple choice measure of verbal com- 
prehension and reasoning, which consists of ques- 
tions on synonyms, information, classification, and 
recognition of essentials arranged in order of 
increasing difficulty. The time limit for the test 
is five minutes, and the total score is the number 
of correct answers. Like the Verbal Test, the 
Numerical Test is also a spiral omnibus measure, 
which includes 30 items on arithmetical calcula- 
tions, determination of percentages, measurement 
of length, area, and volume, the manipulation of 
decimals and fractions, etc., the later questions 
being harder than the earlier ones. The adminis- 
tration time for the test is 20 minutes, and 
again the total score is the number right. There 
are equivalent forms, A and B, for each of the 
tests as well as an Oral Directions Test (ODT), 
Form S, which is available on either a long- 
playing record or a plastic magnetic tape. The 
Manual (p. 2) states that the ODT is useful 
as a wide-range aptitude measure for individuals 
“at all levels of ability and educational back- 
ground.” It consists of 16 items on figure recog- 
nition, digit span, spatial directions, comprehen- 
sion, etc., which yield a possible total score of 
89, since parts of some items are differentially 
weighted. 


Items. The items and time limits for the Verbal 
and Numerical tests were selected on the basis 
of preliminary research with 330 vocational high 
school males in grades 10, 11, and 12 and with 
500 industrial employees and applicants at four 
different plants. Items were included in the final 
forms of the tests if they discriminated between 
high- and low-scoring subjects, and the alternate 
forms were constituted by matching them on 
item discrimination and difficulty. The Manual 
neglects to state how the matching was accomp- 
lished, but whatever the procedure was it pro- 
duced forms which yield almost identical means 
and standard deviations in several samples. Data 
on the difficulty gradients in the tests are not 
reported, the only information on them being the 
statement that “the problems are presented in 
order of increasing difficulty, from very simple 
to fairly challenging” (Manual, p. 2). Form S 
of the ODT is a shorter version of an older 
80-item edition which took 28 minutes to adminis- 
ter and which had a total possible raw score 
of 58. The items in the original form were selected 
through item analysis with extreme groups and 
Modified Alpha Examination Form 9 scores as 
the criteria, and Form S was constructed from 
further research on the initial item pool. 


Norms. The norms for Forms A and B are the 
same and consist of several groups of males and 
females for both the Verbal and Numerical tests: 
trades school students, applicants for plant or 
factory jobs, mechanical apprentices, and riveter 
assembler trainees. The score distributions for 
these groups indicate that the PTI tests differ- 
entiate much better in lower than higher ability 
groups: for example, the raw score point spread 
for the upper 50 per cent of applicants for 
plant or factory jobs is 26, whereas for mechanical 
apprentices it is only 12. There is a definite 
“ceiling” effect in both the Verbal and Numerical 
tests for more highly skilled groups of workers. 
The relationships of PTI scores to age, sex, and 
amount of education are not given in the Manual, 
but the norms for students and females reveal 
that they may exist. There is a monotonic function 
between the Verbal and Numerical means and 
grade level for the students, with the 12th graders 
scoring higher than the 10th and 11th graders, 
and, according to the reviewer’s calculations, there 
is a significant difference between the male and 
female combined applicant groups (CR = 2.21, 
p<.05). The Manual neither provides tests of 
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these differences and relationships nor discusses 
their implications for the applicability of the PTI. 


Reliability. The reliability coefficients for all 
of the PTI tests are acceptably high. The equiva- 
lent forms estimates for the Verbal and Numerical 
tests are generally in the mid-80’s and low 90’s, 
with the magnitude of the coefficients essentially 
the same for the two tests. But, because the 
standard deviations for the Verbal test are larger 
than for the Numerical test, the standard errors 
of measurement for the former are also consider- 
ably larger, averaging about 1.3 points higher. 
Incidentally, to compute the standard errors of 
measurement the Manual (p. 7) notes that the 
standard deviations from Forms A and B were 
averaged, a procedure which might be questioned 
were it not that the variability on the two forms 
is almost identical. One question about how the 
reliability data were gathered, however, does seem 
appropriate. In two of the reliability samples, 
all of the subjects were not retested on the 
same day: the retest time interval in one group 
varied from 18 to 32 days and in the other 
from 7 to 21 days. Whether this variation in 
the time of retesting had any systematic effect 
upon the reliability results is difficult to say, 
but the coefficients on both the Verbal and 
Numerical tests were much less in these samples 
than in the others: .73 and .73 for Verbal and 
.79 and .85 for Numerical. For the ODT, the 
split-half reliabilities are comparable to those for 
the paper-and-pencil tests, most of the coefficients 
being greater than .85. 

Validity. The validity data on the PTI are not 
extensive but they are fairly encouraging. Although 
the tests are intended for use in selection, place- 
ment, training, and promotion, as mentioned pre- 
viously, the only criteria used in validation were 
ratings of success in training and on the job. 
Riveter, assembler, and bench mechanic trainees 
were rated by their instructors on a number 
of criterion variables, such as interest, mechanical 
ability, workmanship, etc., and the Manual (p. 3) 
reports that “higher ratings are consistently asso- 
ciated with higher average scores.” Whether the 
relationship is non-chance, however, is unknown, 
since no statistical tests were made. In two 
samples of mechanical apprentices, scores on the 
Verbal and Numerical tests were correlated with 
the ratings of instructors and supervisors, the 1’s 
ranging between .06 and .49 for Verbal and .48 
and .71 for Numerical. Again, statistical tests 
are not reported, but reference to appropriate 
tables indicates that six out of the eight 1’s 
cited are significant at the .05 or .01 levels. 
Finally, the Manual presents data on the relation- 
ships of the Verbal and Numerical tests to high 
school shop grades. About half (9 out of 20) 
of the correlations are significant, with the Nu- 
merical Test being a much better predictor, as 
it was in the other studies, than the Verbal Test. 


In the one published study on the PTI which 
the reviewer was able to find (J. E. Doppelt and 
H. G. Seashore, Psychological testing in correc- 
tional institutions. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 
81-92) correlations were obtained for Verbal, Nu- 
merical, and ODT with WAIS Full Scale IQ in 
a sample of 25- to 35-year-old prison inmates 
(N = 194). The respective r’s for the PTI tests 
were .81, .78, and .71. Weighted (multiple R) and 
unweighted combinations of scores on the Verbal 
and Numerical tests yielded even higher correla- 
tions, the r’s being .85 for both methods. Coeffi- 
cients of this magnitude are surprisingly high, since 
the zero-order r’s of the Verbal and Numerical 
tests with the WAIS were only slightly less and 
the intercorrelations of the two subtests average 
about .65 (Manual, p. 7). The findings should be 
interpreted as supporting the validity of the PTI 
tests as measures of general aptitude or intelli- 
gence. Doppelt and Seashore (1959, p. 90) provide 
an expectancy table for estimating WAIS FIQ 
from the sum of scores on the PTI Verbal and 
Numerical tests which may be useful to counselors, 
if they are willing to assume that the relationships 
among the tests are the same in normal groups as 
they are in a prison population. 

Conclusions. The PTI Verbal and Numerical 
tests meet the specifications their authors set for 
them quite well: they have adequate reliability; 
they are economical to administer and easy to 
score; the norms are relevant; and, the alternate 
forms are equivalent. They appear to be valid 
measures of the variables their names imply, and 
together they provide a measure of general apti- 
tude. They are not wide-range tests, however, 
being more applicable to the lower than to the 
higher ability levels. Their relationships to age, 
sex, and amount of education are largely unknown, 
and the possible effects of these factors upon 
their scores should be considered in their inter- 
pretation. 

The validity data reported in the Manual should 
be read cautiously and critically until it is re- 
vised to include appropriate statistical tests of 
group differences and relationships between pre- 
dictors and criteria. At the lower ability levels, 
where the applicability of the PTI is the greatest, 
the Numerical Test seems to be more valid than 
the Verbal Test, probably because the criteria of 
success in unskilled and semiskilled work are large- 
ly nonverbal in nature. As far as the Oral Direc- 
tions Test is concerned, it provides a measure of 
general intelligence similar to the combination of 
the Verbal and Numerical tests, but one which is 
useful for testing at even lower educational levels 
where reading comprehension affects test per- 
formance, and it is desirable to have an orally ad- 
ministered test. 
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In writing this column, I usually find it se 
and helpful to get into a suitable mood. I see. 
and find a peaceful and contemplative detachment, 
despite too numerous theses and journal articles, 
seminars, lectures, workshops, and research data. 
The detachment makes reading a big stack of 
books and commenting on them in the peace and 
quiet of my study a genuine pleasure. But this 
time the mood is not there. The stack of books 
is too high. The papers and articles are too num- 
erous. Too many orals, lectures, and workshops 
are pending. The research data accumulate too fast. 
My muse is drowned in a sea of paper. Alas, muse! 
Despair, mood! Pound, typewriter! 

Design for a Study of American Youth, by John 
C. Flanagan, John T. Dailey, Marion F. Shaycroft, 
William A. Gorham, David B. Orr, and Isadore 
Goldberg (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1962), 
is the first in a series of Project Talent, the large 
scale study of the aptitudes, interests, education, 
guidance, and eventually occupations of American 
youth. In it, Flanagan and his colleagues describe 
the origins, development, and methods of this 
aptitude census and longitudinal study of talent 
usage. No results are reported as yet (testing be- 
gan in March, 1960). But it would be equally cor- 
rect to state that impressive results are reported. 
In this study, 440,000 high school boys and girls, 
a five per cent sample of American secondary 
youth, were tested with a battery of tests and 
questionnaires which took two full school days; 
18,000 teachers administered a total of more than 
2,000,000 answer sheets, and sent all ten tons of 
them to the data processing center. This alone is 
an impressive result! 

What was done, and how it was done, is described 
in clear and nontechnical language (with parenthet- 
ic technical terms when measurement-minded read- 
ers might need them) which makes the 240-page 
book excellent reading for nonpsychologists and 
yet remains palatable for psychologists. Only in a 
few places do the authors and editors slip. One 
place is in the overview chapter which gives the 
impression that personnel psychology came into 
being only when “a young psychologist . . . was 
commissioned as a major in the Army Air Forces,” 
and was later adapted to civilian needs when “the 
Air Force psychologists began to study civilian 
jobs in terms of aptitudes... .” A second is in 


the chapter on talent in which Binet’s general in- 
telligence and Spearman’s g are disposed of along 
with the phlogiston of 17th cen physics. In 
both places the impalatability seems due to egotism 
and bias. Fortunately, later chapters which briefly 
review earlier work relevant to the construction 
of each type of test avoid these biases and do 
a fine job of giving overviews of aptitude and 
interest test development. 

But perhaps a degree of egotism and bias are 
essential to such enterprises: how else would one 
have the nerve to plan and carry out such a mas- 
sive pfoject? And it is not just a matter of doing 
it once and having it over with, but of repeated 
follow-ups over the years, with three more mono- 
graphs to be done in the immediate future and 
more to follow as subsequent careers are studied 
and reported. 


The data to be analyzed are not merely data 
on aptitudes and interests in relation to subsequent 
education and occupation, important though such 
a longitudinal study of vocational choice is; they 
consist also of data on home and family, on school 
and community, on educational facilities and on 
guidance services.1 The plan is to evaluate the 
effects of aspects of these situational variables on 
the development and utilization of talents, and on 
career determination. Assistance was obtained from 
an impressive array of experts (I resigned from 
my committee to go to France for a year just as 
the project really got under way, can therefore 
legitimately write of “them” rather than of “us”) 
in devising and refining methods. Yet one cannot 
but have serious misgivings about the possibility 
of obtaining good descriptive data on guidance 
services from questionnaires which are mass-ad- 
ministered, whether to pupils or to counselors: the 
subtleties of counseling, for example, must escape 
them. When, in due course, findings on guidance 
and counseling in relation to talent use and career 
development are reported, the methods of collect- 
ing the data and the limitations imposed upon the 
data by the methods will need to be carefully 


1Some of the descriptive data in this latter cate- 
gory are reported in C. Gilbert Wrenn, The 
Counselor in a Changing World. Washington, D.C.: 
The American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1962, Chapters 5, 6, 7. 
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examined. This reviewer looks forward to having, 
thanks to this project, good predictive validity data 
on a variety of aptitude tests and inventories; he 
is pessimistic about what it will produce on the 
evaluation of guidance services. 


In the meantime, no counseling psychologist or 
guidance counselor (if the Academy of Teachers 
of Occupations will permit me to mention them 
in the same breath) can afford not to be familiar 
with the very readable contents of this little book. 


The Work of the Counselor, by Leona E. Ty- 
ler (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961, 
2nd edition), is the same kind of book as the 
first edition of 1953, but is rewritten to bring it 
up to date and to broaden its institutional scope. 
As Tyler points out, there has been much relevant 
research during the past few years, for counseling 
has been one of the rapidly developing aspects of 
our field; there is a need for a greater emphasis 
on choice making, as the crux of counseling; and 
the first edition was, naturally enough, somewhat 
too college-centered. All three objectives are well 
attained, for the research summaries are up-to- 
date and well synthesized, the problem of choice 
is well treated and gets a chapter of 21 instead 
of 15 pages, and there is more recognition of 
counseling as done in schools, hospitals, and em- 
ployment services. 

The distinction between counseling and psycho- 
therapy naturally comes in for attention. The key 
words (in the distinction) are “choice, decision, 
plans” (p. x). “The aim of therapy is generally 
considered to be personality change of some sort. 
Let us use counseling to refer to a helping process 
the aim of which is not to change the person but 
to enable him to utilize the resources he now has 
for coping with life. The outcome . . . is that the 
client do something . . .” (p. 12). “We can sum 
up the saying that the psychological purpose of 
counseling is to facilitate development” (p. 17). 

The diagnostic process still is viewed dimly, per- 
haps even more than in the first edition, partly 
because research (p. 80) shows that additional data 
add little to its validity, partly because it appears 
not to be the logical process writers on the subject 
try to make it, but also partly because Tyler con- 
tinues to misinterpret important research data on 
the predictive value of tests (pp. 118-119). She 
takes at face value the findings of the early 
Thorndike, the more recent Latham, and part of 
the most recent Thorndike and Hagen studies. 
The first two used an absurd criterion (earnings 
at 19 to 22, when most young people are still in 
the processes of floundering or trying out fields 
of work). The last, as Tyler recognizes later, used, 
along with the questionable earning criterion, the 
more logical criterion of placement on the occupa- 
tional lattice and found that tests have predictive 
value for it. It is interesting that despite this recog- 
nition of the predictive value of aptitude (Thorn- 
dike and Hagen) and interest (Strong, Berdie) tests 
for occupational choice and stability, and despite 
her detail on the important English studies which 


showed that the use of tests improves vocational 
counseling, Tyler still subscribes to the idea that 
tests do not predict occupational success. If en- 
tering and staying-in are not success, what is? 
But then it all comes out all right in the end, on 
pages 275-276, where Tyler confronts the various 
interpretations and reconciles them in terms of 
suitability as contrasted with success. She stresses 
the fact that the “important thing may not be the 
accuracy of the counselor’s prognosis but the 
satisfactoriness to himself of the individual’s de- 
cision,” tests contributing to the self-knowledge 
underlying these satisfying decisions. 

There are many shrewd observations on the 
history of counseling and on current practices 
which make the reading of this revision rewarding 
for the experienced counselor. Training sequences 
for teachers preparing for counseling may need 
to be different from those established for young 
graduate students in psychology (p. 244). Our 
attitudes have shifted remarkably from authorita- 
tiveness and counselor decision-making to coun- 
selor assistance in getting, evaluating, and accept- 
ing data needed for decision-making (p. 278). 
“For counseling purposes, old tests are better than 
new ones” (p. 110): they are supported by data, 
we have a way of knowing what they mean. Dur- 
ing the 1950’s counselors shifted emphasis from 
helping young people lower their vocational as- 
pirations to identifying and developing talent 
(p. 162). “In the light of all this evidence, there 
would seem to be no reason to perpetuate the 
directive, non-directive distinction in discussions 
of counseling” (p. 284). A good decision is that 
for which the individual is completely willing to 
take the consequences (p. 208). 


The writing, in both the bodies of the chapters 
and in the research summaries, is as clear and 
lucid as in the first edition. The ideas and the 
data are up-to-date. While there is an unfortunate 
tendency to neglect the ideas of others who have 
written on counseling (Berdie’s article on counsel- 
ing as an educative process, Bordin’s book, the 
Pepinskys’ text, etc.), this appears to be because 
of an evident liking for data and a consequent 
tendency to rely on research reports (Robinson’s 
research-laden text, Fiedler, McArthur, Rodger, 
Strupp, etc.). Would that other sinners would 
follow suit, if sin they must! 

How You Can Get the Job You Want, by Glenn 
L. Gardiner (New York: Harper, 1962, revised), 
is another book brought up to date, mentioned 
here not because it contains new ideas that need 
a but because it is a useful tool kept use- 
ful. 


The Use of Academic Prediction Scales: For 
Counseling and Selecting College Entrants, by 
Benjamin S. Bloom and Frank R. Peters (New 
York: Free Press, 1961), is a monograph which 
demonstrates that the correlations between high 
school marks and college marks, which have 
hovered around .50 for a generation, need not 
remain there. By means of the Academic Predic- 
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tion Scales, a method which takes institutional 
variations into account, they can be raised to 
about .75. Not, obviously, a monograph that all 
counselors must read, but very significant for 
our brethren involved in selection, and likely to 
make counseling data available which will puzzle 
counselors unless they know what is new under 
the sun. 


Man, Work, and Society, edited by Sigmund 
Nosow and William H. Form, (New York: Basic 
Books, 1962), is a collection of readings, edited 
for brevity sake and cemented together by a 
few pages of material at the beginning of each 
section. The selections include a large number 
of the classics, old and new, of occupational 
sociology: Tilgher on work through the ages, 
Friedman and Havighurst on work and retirement, 
Faunce on automation and the automobile worker, 
Warner et al. on social class, Form and Miller on 
career patterns, Hall on the stages of a medical 
career, even Whyte on the wives of management. 
Man, of course, is viewed as a sociologist sees 
him, a man with a uniform level of intelligence, 
no special aptitudes, and one pattern of interests, 
but that is perhaps to be expected in occupational 
sociology. 

There is an understandable tendency, in edit- 
ing and cutting, to have eliminated in this volume 
methodological descriptions and data, to play up 
findings and conclusions. This has the unfortunate 
effect of emasculating some of the papers and 
taking away the research character of a social 
science. But the general nature of the studies is 
preserved, and if an instructor must choose be- 
tween no student reading outside of a text and 
reading journal material in selections such as these, 
he would surely choose the latter. The selections 
are well made, and will supplement well a text 
on occupational sociology, occupational informa- 
tion, or the psychology of careers (man with in- 
telligence, interests, and aptitudes, functioning 
in a social context). 


The Annual Review of Psychology, Vol. 18, 
edited by Paul Farnsworth and Olga and Quinn 
McNemar (Palo Alto: Annual Reviews, 1962) puts 
in its appearance along with the pussy willows 
and the robins. This year’s volume has an ex- 
cellent chapter on personnel management by Dun- 
nette, complete with the self flagellations to which 
many of our brethren in personnel have recently 
been given, combined with bright prospects of 
better things in the form of organizational psy- 
chology. There seems to this reviewer to be some 
danger that psychologists who no longer savor 
the service of profits may be denying their birth- 
right in leaving selection research to the servants 
of power. But Dunnette does a good job pointing 
up important trends in this area as well as in 
the social psychological aspects of personnel, and 
the latter have certainly been neglected until fair- 
ly recently. 

Psychotherapy and personality dynamics are of 
course represented by chapters. But the terms 


career, job, occupation, vocation, and work are 
not even indexed: neither are aptitude nor interest. 
But perception is indexed, two columns worth on 
a three-column page (there is a reference to job 
under perception)— methinks I perceive a cultural 
bias! But cheer up, downtrodden counseling psy- 
chologists, we are promised representation in 
Volume 14, where counseling will again be treated 
and the existence of aptitudes, interests, occupa- 
tions, and work may again be noted in a chapter 
by Arthur Brayfield. And of course, personality 
and psychotherapy, and perception, will still be 
there! 


Slums and Suburbs, by James B. Conant (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961), isn’t psychology, but 
then neither are some other things about which 
I write. Conant has become aware of the fact 
that not all schools are of the élite, by the élite, 
or for the élite, and he is angry at the treatment 
of the nonélite. With cause. Counseling psycholo- 
gists who have not read this little book should 
do so. They may not always agree, but they 
must respect the willingness of this man to face 
the facts that tend to be forgotten by the Ivy 
League and by the NAACP, and to take a posi- 
tion on them. 

And now the muse who, neglected in my easy 
chair and among my books, was not awaiting me 
when I sought her, and whom I found again hid- 
ing among the typewriter keys on which she 
loves to dance, yawns and is tired. Tomorrow we 
go to Middletown, bright and early, to make 
final preparations for interviewing our erstwhile 
14-year olds now touching age 25. Sleep, muse! 
Dim, flame! Be still, keys! 


Dean Johnson, Marriage Counseling: 
Theory and Practice. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 237 pages. 


Here is another book on marriage counseling 
not written by a counseling psychologist. The late 
Dean Johnson was a sociologist who by his train- 
ing and later staff affiliation with the Menninger 
Foundation’s Marriage Counseling Service ab- 
sorbed a psychiatric point of view, the result of 
which is this non-social work oriented book. 

Johnson reflects both the progress and the 
state of uncertainty of those who deal with 
theories concerning marriage counseling. Progress, 
because he stands firmly for focusing on inter- 
personal relationships, and uncertainty because, for 
example, he holds that psychotherapy may deal 
with unconscious materials whereas counseling 
does not. This Journal has previously published 
points of view with regard to this controversy 
(Robert G. Foster, A Point of View on Marriage 
Counseling, this Journal, 1956, 3, 212-215) but 
space does not allow a review here. This simple 
question may be permitted, however: even though 
the counselor may refrain from dealing with un- 
conscious material, will the client let him? In a 


‘chapter on the counselor as a person where John- 
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son concentrates on relationships between coun- 
selor and client he, in fact, traps himself in his 
discussion of transference phenomena. He admits 
that these “usually unconscious materials may 
flourish in continuing counseling relationships.” 
He also wants to make a distinction between 
transference and what he calls referant action. This 
reviewer does not really see the difference. 


Since the book is written for professionals of 
various experience levels it contains a good many 
chapters with elementary information about coun- 
seling. This material is quite sound but might have 
been more valuable had it been applied more 
immediately to marriage counseling. A chapter 
containing a long verbatim illustration of an in- 
itial interview—the verbatim illustrations through- 
out the book are very helpful—might have prof- 
ited from an analysis of its content. 


Dean Johnson’s sensitivity is apparent in charts 
about phases and tasks, client’s needs, the use 
of the metaphor, and it is clear that he has re- 
spect for the complexity of personality interaction. 
It is regrettable that this sensitivity was not brought 
to bear on a discussion of the intricacies of con- 
tinuing joint husband and wife sessions. In deal- 
ing with marital assessment, tests are not men- 
tioned at all; most marriage counselors do not 


seem to know of psychometrics. The final chapter 
is a very “rich” transcript of a seminar and 
shows rather elegantly the learning that can take 
place in the interplay of students and instructor. 

It is apparent throughout the pages of this 
book that Johnson wants counselors to care about 
themselves and to watch out what they are doing. 
But he is not doctrinaire about it. While the 
volume is not of the “how to” variety, it does 
contain a considerable number of suggestions in 
regard to practices, for example in the area of 
supervision. These recommendations, though, are 
really meant to be points of departure only. 

Having threaded his way through offerings from 
social work, psychiatry, and sociology, Johnson 
displays understanding of what these behavioral 
sciences have brought to the field of marriage 
counseling. His eclecticism is in fact a reflection 
of the way in which he was able to integrate these 
fields. 

Johnson died shortly after the publication of 
this book, a book that despite some limitations 
is the most profound thing on marriage counseling 
yet written. Johnson’s death is a distinct loss to 
the profession and to our culture. 


Gerhard Neubeck 
University of Minnesota 
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